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CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY 
Based on a design 
by David McKeen, 
Alumni will be interested 
to learn that the 
University logo combines 
a Sun in Splendour on 
a background of Pean, 
representative of Loyola, 
with the red inverted Triangle 
bearing the Book of Learning, 
which has long been 
emblematic of the 
Sir George Williams tradition. 


The name of the University 
reflects the motto 
of the City of Montreal, 
‘Concordia Saius’’ 
and by echoing its 
exhortation to balance, 
measure and proportion, 
serves as a reminder 
of the perennial 
educational ideal 
of fulfilment through 
harmonious development 
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This distinctly woven pure silk tie 
is available in burgundy or navy. 
Cost is $30.00, including handling 
and mailing, payable to the 
Concordia University Alumni Association. 





Order yours today! 
ORDER FORM 2 oS 
DEGREE/YEAR OF 
co a tie(s) NAME GRADUATION | 
or: urgundy (] N , 
_ : al ADDRESS . 
Only money orders accepted payable to: . 
Concordia University Alumni Association CITY | 
and send to: PROVINCE/STATE 
Concordia University Alumni Association 
1455 de Maisonneuve Bivd West, POSTAL CODE/ZIP PHONE 
Montreal, Que H3G 1M8 
SIGNATURE DATE 
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Graeme Decarie: Column 





Bad day in class 





“You shafted me, sir”’ 


he student looked over his paper. It had a decent 

grade, a B—. I knew he was anxious to get good 
grades, so I had given him considerable help with the 
paper. Apart from lengthy classroom discussion of what 
was required, I had reviewed the outline of it with him. I 
had also checked the first draft to make sure that it fit the 
course requirements and that the sentence structure was 
intelligible. 

Finally, I accepted it several days late without penalty 
because he pleaded he had other papers to get in. At that, 
the B- was probably a little high. But a teacher feels 
some pressure from a student who wants to do well, and 
besides, I wanted to encourage him to keep trying. He 
looked at the grade in silence. Then he spoke. 

“You shafted me, sir.’ 

While pleased that the use of “‘sir”’ indicated a residual 
respect for the teacher-student relationship, I was a little 
disturbed at the general tenor of his comment. No, let’s 
be blunt. I was mad as hell. After having gone so far to 
help him, ““You shafted me”’ was some distance from the 
“Thank you” I thought minimally appropriate. 

That incident really happened. In fact, lam reminded 
of it every term when I give back papers and then listen 
to howls of outrage. Every time it happens, I wonder 
why I bother arguing that we have a responsibility to pay 
more attention to the way we teach. 

Many students, probably a majority, come to 
university unprepared for work at a university level. For 
a start, they cannot read. They think they can, but they 
can’t. They know what the words mean, in a rough sort 
of way, but they cannot follow the logic of a reading. 


Scattering exotic dewdrops 


At that, they read better than they write. Commas, 
periods, and more exotic forms of punctuation are 
scattered like dewdrops on a pasture at dawn. Sentences 
such as “‘Jon A Macdinald; became prim minster of 
canada back about then and peeple, started to notise 
things and think, about them and do things about it like, 
diffrent things all the time back about then” are routine. 

Somehow, they have passed high school and CEGEP 
with good grades. And they expect more good grades in 
university. If they don’t get good grades, it’s because the 
teacher shafted them. 

It’s no secret that universities across Canada have 
largely ignored the problem. In some cases, students are 
simply given grades they don’t deserve. That’s why we 
have students passing three years of university, then 
failing a simple literacy test. 

Most of our students are quite capable of doing 
university work. Their problem is that they haven’t been 
shown how to do it, and competent work has never been 
demanded of them. 

About five years ago, I began teaching reading and 
writing skills in history classes. Students complained I 
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was teaching English. I wasn’t. Reading and writing are 
as essential to history as skating is to hockey. In fact, 
they’re essential to every discipline. 

The system worked. Not only did analytical and 
critical skills improve to an impressive degree, but 
spelling and punctuation became quite tolerable. Clearly, 
in the latter cases, errors were not the results of 
ignorance. They were the results of a sloppiness that had 


too long been accepted., 

The system works, but it’s also very time-consuming. 
Still, it all seems worth it when I can hand back papers 
that are real university papers with a distribution of 
grades from A to F that suggests exactly the sort of 
distribution there should be in a typical university class. 

Then it starts. 


Gold star for effort 


At first, there’s a sullen hush, then an anger that can be 
felt. I shafted them. At the first break, students rush up to 
me, and the following exchanges take place. 

‘This is really unfair. I worked hard on this paper.’ 
(Glad to hear it. You’re supposed to work hard. I'll stick 
on a gold star for effort, but it’s still a C paper.) 

“You've ruined my chances. Don’t you know I want to 
go to graduate school?” (Admirable ambition. I’ve always 
wanted to play right wing for the Montreal Canadiens. 
Can you fix that up for me?) 

“This B is unfair. You cheated me.” (Right. It’s a plot. I 
spent several hours teaching the class how to write 
papers and two full days marking them so I could crucify 
you with an unfair B.) 

“If you helped me with this paper, how come I only 
got a C? Can't you teach?” (You gave me tips on how to 
run. How come I still take a minute and a half to do 100 
metres?) 

‘My brother has a BA. He says you don’t know what 
you're talking about, and he says a paragraph is supposed 
to be just one sentence long.” (That’s because your 
brother’s mind has a storage capacity of only one 
sentence.) 

Many teachers have similar complaints. There are 
enormous pressures to give undeserved grades, 
accusations of unfairness and worse, simple rudeness. 
It’s true that universities are remarkably casual about the 
business of teaching. But it’s also true that student 
attitudes can make any attempt to teach a hateful 
experience. 

Still, that’s the job that has to be done. Somehow, we 
have to make students understand what university 
standards are. Somehow, we have to learn how to raise 
them from their level at entry to the level that a degree 
should indicate. 

If we don’t do those things, we are shafting them. But, 
oh, there are times when it seems more attractive to shaft 
them. 
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University affairs 


This issue’s cover 





A university on the move 


HIS ISSUE’S COVER illustration 
depicts some of the dramatic physical 
changes now taking place at Concordia. 
For so many years, Concordia was 
desperately short of physical facilities, 
particularly of suitable library buildings. 
Now, thanks to a successful $25 million 
Capital Campaign and grant aid from the 
Quebec Government, all that is changing. 
On the Loyola Campus, construction 
designed to double the size of the Vanier 
Library is nearing completion, while work 
on the Concert Hall is proceeding on 


Across Sherbrooke Street — adjacent to 
the athletics building — a football stadium 
grandstand has been erected. The stadium 
is, however, the subject of a separate 
appeal outlined elsewhere in this issue. 

Downtown, opposite the Henry F. Hall 
Building, there was an impressive 
groundbreaking ceremony last November 
for the long-awaited library complex 
which will also house the art galleries, 
cinema, book store and several other 
services. 

Concordia is, indeed, a university on the 


schedule. 


move. 


Banker leads alumni drive 
for Annual Giving 1988/89 


HE GENERAL CHAIR OF 

Concordia’s Annual Giving 
1988-89, J. Brian Aune, has 
announced that Dominic D’Alessan- 
dro (Loy BSc 67) has agreed to chair 
the Alumni Division of the appeal. 

Mr. D’Alessandro, who is president 
and chief executive officer of the 
Laurentian Bank of Canada, lives in 
the Montreal suburb of Beaconsfield. 
Before assuming his present position 
with the Laurentian Bank, Mr. D’Ales- 
sandro was executive vice-president 
and chief financial officer of the 
Laurentian Group Corporation. He 
joined the Laurentian Group from the 
Royal Bank of Canada, where he had 
been executive vice-president, 
finance. 

Mr. Aune, General Chair, is a mem- 
ber of the Concordia Board of Gover- 
nors who served as a volunteer can- 
vasser during the university’s 
recently-completed Capital Cam- 
paign. A well-known investment 
executive, he is chairman and chief 
executive officer of Nesbitt Thomson 
Inc. 

The annual giving program con- 
sists of three soliciting divisions — 
Alumni, Corporations, and Personal 
(non-alumni) gifts. For further infor- 
mation about the appeal, call the 
campaign office at (514) 848-4856. 





DOMINIC D’ALESSANDRO 
Alumni Division Chair 
Annual Giving 1988/89 


J. BRIAN AUNE 
General Chair 
Annual Giving 





Faculty 
affiliation 
plan offered 
for alumni 
donors 


AS PART OF THIS YEAR’S ANNU- 
al Giving Program, alumni are being 
given the opportunity of selecting a 
special affiliation with the faculty in 
which they studied. 

Details of this faculty affiliation 
plan are included in a letter to be co- 
signed by each of the faculty deans 
and the Alumni Division Chair, and 
mailed to graduates during February. 
The mailing will be segmented, and 
will contain specific information 
about the faculty concerned. 

With regard to faculty affiliation, 
the letter states that “‘for a minimum 
contribution of $100 (which may 
include any matching gift received 
from your employer), your name will 
be placed on a list of Faculty Sup- 
porters and you will be sent news of 
your faculty — or the faculty of your 
choice — periodically.” 

It continues: “As a Faculty Associ- 
ate, for which a minimum gift of 
$250 is required, you will receive a 
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FACULTY AFFILIATION 


personal invitation to the Dean’s 
reception in addition to regular news 
bulletins and invitations to faculty 
events. 

‘For donors of $500 or more, we 
are establishing the Dean’s Circle 
with a schedule of activities to 
include an annual dinner, hosted by 
the Dean for members and their 
guests, invitations to public lectures, 
and other special events.’ 

In addition to faculty develop- 
ment, the Annual Giving Program 
also supports scholarships and fel- 
lowships, library acquisitions, the 
Rector’s Fund for Initiatives, and ath- 
letics. 

Annual Giving is Concordia’s only 
regular source of private support. For 
further information regarding any 
aspect of the program, please call 
(514) 848-4856, or write to the Direc- 
tor of Annual Giving at the university. 





RECTOR’S CIRCLE FORMED: Concordia Rector and Vice-Chancellor 
Patrick Kenniff (left) appears with Leonard Ellen and Morag and Peter 
Howlett at the Rector’ Circle Inaugural Dinner which took place on 
December 12, 1988. Thirty charter members and guests were assembled at 
the Ritz-Carlton where Dr. Kenniff offered thanks on behalf of Concordia 
for their outstanding gifts of $10,000 and more made during the Capital 
Campaign. The dinner was sponsored by five of Concordia’s most 
generous benefactors: Leonard Ellen, Peter Howlett, Richard Renaud, 
William Stinson and Jonathan Wener. Annual membership in the Rector’s 
Circle is granted to all individual donors of $2,000 or more. 


Tribute to volunteers 


VICTORY CELEBRATION TO 

honor volunteers who worked 
on the Capital Campaign was held 
last November 3, on the eve of the 
ground-breaking ceremony for the 
downtown library complex. 

William Stinson, president and 
chief executive officer of Canadian 
Pacific Limited and a governor of 
Concordia, was presented with a 
commemorative plaque in tribute to 
his leadership as National Chairman 
of the successful $25 million Cam- 
paign. The plaque recorded the 





“grateful thanks of the Concordia 
University Community.” 

More than 150 volunteers were 
present, including a number of gradu- 
ates of Concordia and its founding 
institutions. In his address to the 
group, Mr. Stinson declared: “‘I 
believe that through your efforts as 
volunteers, Concordia has been 
enriched — and not only in the 
financial sense. By reaching out to 
you, the University has further 
extended its growing circle of friends 
and supporters.” 






VICTORY RECEPTION: Pictured at the victory celebration for Capital 
Campaign volunteers are, from the left: Peter Howlett, Chairman, Alumni 
Special Names Division; Me P. André Gervais, Chairman of the Board of 


Governors; William Stinson, National Chairman of the Campaign for Con- 
cordia; the Hon. Alan B. Gold, Chancellor of Concordia; and Patrick 


Kenniff, Rector and Vice-Chancellor. 
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George 
Springate 
leads appeal 
for stadium 


ELL-KNOWN MONTREAL 

media and sports personality 
George Springate (SGW BA 65) has 
added a new challenge to his hectic 
schedule, this time for Concordia’s 
benefit. 

George, who played professional 
football player for the Alouettes fol- 
lowed by careers as a police officer, 
politician, lawyer, teacher, and Mont- 
real Daily News columnist, has 
agreed to spearhead a fund-raising 
drive to pay for the installation of 
Concordia’s first football stadium. 

As mentioned in the last issue of 
Concordia University Magazine, 
Concordia acquired the 3,500-seat 
section of grandstand from the Ver- 
dun Municipal Stadium for a token 
$1. But the cost of dismantling, mov- 
ing and reassembling the 270-foot- 
long structure on Loyola campus 
comes to more than $350,000. 

Plans are also under way to build 
changing rooms, a weight room, 
showers, and public washrooms 
under the stands, linked through a 


a 





GEORGE SPRINGATE 
‘Not a dweller’ 


Hall of Fame leading to the existing 
Athletics Complex. This will cost an 
additional $400,000. 

These amounts will have to be 
raised from donations to annual 
appeals organized in co-operation 
with the university’s Office of 
Advancement. 

Meanwhile, George is busily pre- 
paring to reach out to former Concor- 
dia, Sir George Williams, and Loyola 
athletes, as well as to other friends of 
Concordia athletes, to raise the 
required grandstand installation 
funds. 

The City of Verdun agreed to sell 
the grandstands for a nominal sum 
because it wants to see condomin- 
iums built on the stadium site. Con- 
cordia’s Fitness, Recreation and Ath- 
letics Director, Bob Philip, who is 
working closely with George on the 
fund-raising project, says it would 
have cost the university at least $3 
million to build a stadium from 
scratch. 

Despite a hectic work schedule, 
George is tackling his role as volun- 
teer fund-raiser for Concordia with 
customary enthusiasm. Eight years 
ago, when he was interviewed for an 
article in this magazine, he said: “‘I’m 
very much a doer, not a dweller.’ 

By the time you read this article, 
the Stadium Appeal will have been 
launched. However, George would 
welcome the help of some additional 
volunteers. He is particularly inter- 
ested in contacting all former Univer- 
sity athletes — whether they attend- 
ed Concordia, Sir George Williams or 
Loyola — to take part in a phonathon 
and to research alumni lists. 

If you would like to help, call 848- 
3817 and leave your name with vol- 
unteer coordinator Gabrielle Korn. 
She will pass your name on to 
George. 














Chartered Accountants 
OFFICES IN QUEBEC 


LAVAL LA MALBAIE 

3090, boul. le Carrefour 247, rue Nairn 
Bureau 600 C.P. 1148 
Chomedey, Laval (Quebec) La Malbaie (Québec) 
H7T 2J7 GOT 1J0 

(514) 337-8105 (418) 665-4465 


MONTREAL OTTAWA-HULL 

1, Place Ville Marie 55 Metcalfe Street 
Bureau 2400 | Suite 1600 
Montréal (Québec) Ottawa, Ontario 
H3B 3M9 K1P 6L5 

(514) 875-6060 (613) 232-1511 


MONTREAL-SOUTH SHORE QUEBEC CITY 
465, avenue Victoria Le Complexe St-Amable 
Bureau 310 1150, rue Claire-Fontaine 


Saint-Lambert (Québec) Québec (Québec) 
J4P 2J2 G1R 5G4 
(514) 671-1960 (418) 524-5151 


Offices in 21 other Canadian cities 


A 


Caron Belanger 
Clarkson Gordon ae 


MEMBERS OF ARTHUR YOUNG INTERNATIONAL CLARKSON GORDON 
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From your alumni 





Gerald C. Burke, BA 69 
Association of Alumni 
SGW University 


association presidents... 








Ron Laughlin, BCom 75 
Concordia University 
Alumni Association 





Michael E. Jalbert, BSc 67 
Loyola Alumni Association 


Best wishes for 1989 
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Bagpiper for hire 


By Kym Robertson 

VERY REMEMBRANCE DAY 
3 for the past seven years, Eric 
Booth (BFA 84) has played a 
starring role in Montreal's Dominion 
Square ceremony for veterans. As 
solo bagpiper for the Black Watch, 
Booth is the one who gently breaks 
the moment of silence with the 
haunting strains of Loch Arbor No 
More. 

It’s a special moment for the 25- 
year-old fine arts graduate, who start- 
ed mastering the bagpipes as a teen- 
ager practicing in his basement. 
Today, he is in high demand as a 
bagpiper for hire, fitting appearances 
around his regular job as an Ontario 
Provincial Police constable based in 
Ottawa. 

“Playing at the cenotaph became 
more important to me after touring 
Europe with the Black Watch in 
1984,” says Booth, who joined the 
regiment in 1981. “It means a lot 
more after seeing all the cemeteries 
and battlefields.” 

Booth began tackling the bagpipes 
after an older brother was smitten 
with the bug at a Boy Scout jamboree 
in New Brunswick . He and his three 
brothers all began practicing in the 
family basement in Blainville, while a 
sister took up Highland dancing. 

Their father Gordon Booth (SGW 
72), a Black Watch member back in 
Scotland, was unruffled by the 
strange sounds rising from down- 
Stairs. ““You either love the pipes or 
you hate them,” he says. “‘Luckily for 
the boys, we love them.” 

Eric and his brothers (two are also 
policemen but with the RCMP) could 
hardly have chosen a more challeng- 
ing instrument to play — or explain to 
the uninitiated. Playing the pipes is 
like running a one-man band com- 
prised of a recorder-like chanter to 
play the tune, an air bag to push it 
out, and drones that create the con- 
tinuous humming sound. 

“Putting it all together is the hard- 





Piper 
Eric Booth 
is a One-man 
marching band 


Booth plays Remembrance Day 


est part,’ says Booth. The piper has to 
finger the right melody on the chant- 
er, blow into the bag, and squeeze it 
when taking a breath. Just try doing 
that while marching at the same time. 

Booth said he was attracted to the 
bagpipes because they are different. 
“And I like dressing up in a uniform 
and being out there in front of a 
crowd.” 

It’s also a profitable skill, with 
plenty of demand for his talents at 
weddings, funerals, curling banquets 
and parades. Booth has played in 
competitions around Canada and the 








U.S., and met the Queen Mother 
when he performed during her Cana- 
dian visit in June, 1987. 

Playing the pipes is another way for 
Eric to express his artistic side. Edu- 
cated at Concordia as a painter and 
sculptor, he has put art aside for the 
moment, just taking photographs that 
he will refer to for details whenever 
he takes up painting again. 

And he doesn’t see any conflict 
between art and patrolling the 417 
highway through Ottawa dealing 
with traffic accidents and drunk driv- 
ers. In both policing and art, Booth 
puts a high value on being “‘neat and 
organized.” 

The qualities show in his represen- 
tational style of painting: A pictur- 
esque scene of an army camp in 
winter is at the Black Watch armory 
on Bleury St. “At Concordia, every- 
body was doing abstract art and get- 
ting paint all over their clothes. I 
would walk in with my normal 
clothes and paint something without 
making a mess. 

“I’m not one of those artists who 
puts on wild music and lets all their 
feelings go.” 

The same coolness has its use in 
police duties ““when you get to an 
accident scene and everybody’s in a 
panic,’ he says. ““You’re able to sort it 
out calmly and tell people what to 
do.” 

Booth adds jokingly that being 
picked on as the youngest of four 
bothers (younger by five minutes 
than a twin) prepared him for the 
abuse a police officer sometimes gets. 
“IT can stand there and smile when 
people are calling me names.” 

While his painting is on hold for 
the moment, Booth is channelling his 
creative talents into bagpipe music. 
“T’m writing some bagpipe tunes eve- 
ry now and then. One day, I’m plan- 
ning on writing a lot more and having 
a little collection of my own 
music.” 
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& tudy time was scarce for Racville 
Tsigg as a young man living on a 
world stage. Born in China, he’s been 


a businessman in Hong Kong, a 
soldier in Burma, and a bridegroom 
in India. Now settled in Montreal, 


Tsigg atage 7Oisa... 


Tsigg: Study isa vitamin 








night 


Marathon 


student 


By David Sherman 


NE THING RACVILLE TSIGG 

(BA 82) remembers about his 
childhood in China is how tough it 
was to go to school. 

“During my times, there were lots 
of wars and battles between war- 
lords, the Japanese, the Commu- 
nists,” he says. “I never had a proper 
education. We always had to pack up 
when the air raids came and go into 
the caves.” 

Tsigg (pronounced Tigg) has filled 
that early education gap with a 
vengeance since settling in Canada 
for good in 1966. A familiar face to 
many generations of Concordia eve- 
ning students, he has drunk so deeply 
from the university calendar that he 
jokes he is running out of courses to 
pick from. 

“Continuing education is my hob- 
by, but as time marches on, it has 
become an obsession,’ says Tsigg, 
who is 70 but looks about 55. After 
earning his 1982 BA in Anthropology, 
he added a Diploma in Instructional 
Technology in 1984 and has also 
lapped up courses in French, psy- 
chology, and political science. This 
year, he is tackling the basics of Span- 
ish. 

Tsigg’s endless feast on learning is 
not born of late-life boredom. The 


father of five, and grandfather of two, 
he continues working full-time past 
retirement age as a sales supervisor 
with Minolta Canada. On days when 
there are no classes, he’ll work until 
7. Class nights, he won’t be home 
until 9 or 11. 

Amid all this activity, Tsigg man- 
ages to reserve weekends for his fami- 
ly and trips to Montreal’s Chinatown. 
Saturdays are for shopping, while 
Sundays are for eating and walking 
about. 

The trim, elegantly dressed man 
has a brief explanation for his dogged 
studiousness: “Study is a different 
kind of vitamin for me. I’m refreshed. 
And there’s no end to it — I don’t feel 
comfortable unless I study.’ 

For Tsigg, 12 to 15 hours of work 
and study at an age when some prefer 
the rocker is neither noteworthy nor 
atypical for someone born in Petrel, a 
seaside village in the Chinese prov- 
ince of Kwangtong. The Chinese, he 
says, are not physically strong, but 
they are graced with stamina and the 
ability to adapt. 

These qualities were evident 
among the many Chinese, including 
Tsigg’s own grandfather, who 
labored on Canada’s early railways. 
They could not carry the loads Cana- 
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dian workers could, he says, but by 
the end of the day, they had laid more 
track than anyone else. 


SIGG HIMSELF FIRST VISITED 

Canada as a little boy, either with 
his uncle or father or both. He’s not 
sure. He does remember that his 
father ran a laundry in Hamilton for 
40 years, sending money that pro- 
pelled the Tsigg family’s upward 
mobility back home. While Racville 
was still a boy, the family moved to 
Canton and built a house. 

It was a familiar pattern for the 
Chinese where Tsigg was born. Petrel 
means sea bird, he says, apropos for 
generations of villagers forced by 
poverty and exploitation to take to 
the seas, seeking a measure of self- 
respect for the families they inevita- 
bly had to leave behind. 

In some cases, their earnings trans- 
lated into a fortune back home. 
“They went over with nothing, and 
even the dead men’s graves are better 
than many people’s homes,’ he says. 

His ancestors, fishermen by trade, 
migrated across thousands of miles of 
ocean in their search for stability, 
settling in Borneo, Burma, India, 
Java, the Philippines, Singapore, 
Malaysia, and South, Central and 
North America as far north as Alaska. 
Both his grandfather and father had 
to pay the notorious head tax to enter 
Canada. 

Looking back on his own experi- 
ence, Tsigg recalls his father telling 
him to go to Hong Kong to learn 
English. He was 18 at the time, the 
situation in China was “not so 
steady,’ and tradition demanded that 
when his father eventually came 
home from Canada, Racville would 
take over as a provider from abroad. 

Settling in Hong Kong, Tsigg 
opened a hostel for Chinese students 
and started up a music magazine, 
taking American songs and translat- 
ing the music into a simplified code 
so people could understand the notes 
and sing or play along. Ziegfield and 
Kern show tunes were among his 
favorites. 

Tsigg had saved almost $8,000 U.S. 
by December 8, 1941, the day the 
Japanese bombed Hong Kong (as well 
as Pearl Harbor). He dashed to with- 
draw his money before a run devel- 
oped on the banks, and took to the 
sea by junk to return to China. 





Sorel Cohen 


Tsigg in Chinatown: Saturdays for shopping, Sundays for eating 


“Everyone was looking for work,” 
he says. “Either you joined the uni- 
versity, where you had free room and 
board, or you enlisted in the army. I 





Grandfather built 
railways and father 
ran a laundry in 
Hamilton: Both paid a 
head tax to enter 
Canada 





joined the army because they gave 
you a little more food.” 

Already in 1937, he had fought 
with Chiang Kai Shek against the 
Japanese as a captain in special intelli- 
gence. In World War Two, he fought 
for the British in Burma, ‘“‘always 
retreating.’ At war’s end, he met and 
married his wife in India. 

The couple returned to Hong 
Kong, where Tsigg and a few old 
friends opened a camera store and 
photography studio. Tsigg also 
became a local celebrity for introduc- 
ing Hong Kong to the sport of scuba 
diving. He founded a diving club and 
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Contrary to the amoral image of business life, 
grappling with right and wrong is a daily 
challenge for middle managers, says Professor 
Frederick Bird. But left tc sort out conflicting 
demands on their own, managers suffer from 
moral stress 





By Peter Leney 


OW MUCH DO MORAL 
concerns affect business 
decisions? Very little, to 
judge from stories of brib- 
ery, environmental desecration, and 
other unsavory acts by faceless cor- 
porations bent on maximum profit. 

A more sympathetic view comes 
from professor Frederick Bird, who 
teaches in Concordia’s religion de- 
partment. Outside classroom duties, 
Bird has spent the past seven years 
pondering how to inject morality 
into business. Working with two col- 
laborators, he’s now pouring his pre- 
scription into a textbook to be called 
Good Management: Business Ethics 
in Action. 

For starters, Bird rejects the cold 
image of corporate amorality con- 
veyed by tales of gross abuse in news- 
papers and business ethics texts. It’s a 
distortion that blocks attention to the 
fact that morality and ethics “are 
really everyday concerns for most 
business managers,’ he maintains. 

The challenge of business ethics, 
he says, is not to send managers to 
behaviour school. Rather, it’s to 
“strengthen the hand” of people 
who already have ethical awareness, 
but lack support from their company 
or colleagues in knowing how far to 
act on it. Left alone to grapple with 
their moral convictions in daily 
work, managers suffer from a condi- 
tion Bird calls ‘“‘moral stress.” 

He maintains that, as a key step in 
getting ethics, companies must break 
this managerial solitude with policies 
that bring discussion of everyday eth- 
ical questions into the open. ‘““Morali- 
ty needs to be brought out of the 
organizational closet,’ he says. 

Bird, who teaches comparative eth- 
ics and sociology of religion (and 
earlier in life almost became a Meth- 
odist minister), did not develop his 
business ethics from pure thought in 
academic tranquillity. Rather, he and 
former McGill professor James 
Waters took tape recorder in hand 
and stepped out in 1981 to interview 
business managers in ten companies 
around Montreal. 

Instead of going to top executive 
Suites, the two professors ap- 
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By Peter Leney 


OW MUCH DO MORAL 
concerns affect business 
decisions? Very little, to 
judge from stories of brib- 
ery, environmental desecration, and 
other unsavory acts by faceless cor- 
porations bent on maximum profit. 

A more sympathetic view comes 
from professor Frederick Bird, who 
teaches in Concordia’s religion de- 
partment. Outside classroom duties, 
Bird has spent the past seven years 
pondering how to inject morality 
into business. Working with two col- 
laborators, he’s now pouring his pre- 
scription into a textbook to be called 
Good Management: Business Ethics 
in Action. 

For starters, Bird rejects the cold 
image of corporate amorality con- 
veyed by tales of gross abuse in news- 
papers and business ethics texts. It’s a 
distortion that blocks attention to the 
fact that morality and ethics “are 
really everyday concerns for most 
business managers,’ he maintains. 

The challenge of business ethics, 
he says, is not to send managers to 
behaviour school. Rather, it’s to 
“strengthen the hand” of people 
who already have ethical awareness, 
but lack support from their company 
or colleagues in knowing how far to 
act on it. Left alone to grapple with 
their moral convictions in daily 
work, managers suffer from a condi- 
tion Bird calls ‘‘moral stress.” 

He maintains that, as a key step in 
getting ethics, companies must break 
this managerial solitude with policies 
that bring discussion of everyday eth- 
ical questions into the open. ““Morali- 
ty needs to be brought out of the 
organizational closet,’ he says. 

Bird, who teaches comparative eth- 
ics and sociology of religion (and 
earlier in life almost became a Meth- 
odist minister), did not develop his 
business ethics from pure thought in 
academic tranquillity. Rather, he and 
former McGill professor James 
Waters took tape recorder in hand 
and stepped out in 1981 to interview 
business managers in ten companies 
around Montreal. 

Instead of going to top executive 
Suites, the two professors ap- 
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proached business managers at mid- 
level positions in areas such as sales, 
production, personnel and advertis- 
ing. They asked a simple question: 
“What ethical questions come up in 
the course of your work life?”’ 


HE RESULT WAS AN OUTPOUR- 

ing of musings and confessions 
on daily matters such as exaggerated 
expense accounts, dishonest employ- 
ee evaluations, cleanliness of employ- 
ee toilets, and sneaky practices in 
negotiating with customers. 

One anonymous manager related a 
personnel problem: ‘An outside re- 
cruiter approached me looking for a 
person to fill a position. It would be a 
great assignment for one of my peo- 
ple, but I don’t want to lose her. What 
do I do?” 

Another interview subject lament- 
ed: “I have a 52-year-old employee 
whose doctor says he can’t continue 
working because of heart trouble. 
But the employee says he can and 
must keep working. The decision is 
up to me.’ 

The comments were a revelation 
that set Bird off on his business ethics 
mission: “I was impressed by the 
wide diversity of concerns these peo- 
ple brought up. There were more day- 
to-day issues — and more involving 
personal relationships — than I had 
expected from reading business eth- 
ics texts, which usually deal with 
flagrant or very controversial misbe- 
haviour by the corporation as an 
entity.” 

On the downside, not all the con- 
fessions were pretty. While the man- 
agers Bird interviewed were talented 
at bringing common-sense notions of 
decency to bear in recognizing a 
moral issue, they had less success in 
doing the right thing. In almost half 
the cases cited, managers judged 
their own behaviour as morally ques- 
tionable. 

Bird blames this failing on organi- 
zational silence on ethics. As long as 
managers are unable to draw on pub- 
licly-discussed moral standards, “‘the 
resource isn’t there to say we've 
agreed on these things, so they don’t 
always do the right thing.” Instead, 
they are left to twist in the wind 
trying to balance their common- 
sense morality with the economic 
needs of the firm. 

“The ordinary manager has con- 
flicting demands,’ Bird says. ‘‘He’s 
supposed to promote his company, 


take care of his own career, operate in 
terms of certain conventions in his 
particular job, and at the same time 
beat out his competitors. 

“But if he’s caught doing some- 
thing wrong, he’s lambasted. On top 
of that, top executives don’t want to 
know about it. They just want the job 
done.” It’s a misuse of people that 
Bird calls ‘“‘organizationally dysfunc- 
tional.” 








Fred Bird: ‘We re néfalists 


HE PATH TO STRENGTHENING 

corporate moral fibre is outlined 
in papers that arose from the inter- 
views and were published in 1987 in 
the University of Guelph-based Jour- 
nal of Business Ethics. Bird wants 
movement on several fronts, starting 
with repeated assertions from top 
management that honesty and social 
responsibility are important to the 
firm. 

And this inspiration from above 
must go beyond just issuing a code of 
ethics heavy on philosophic state- 
ments. Codes won't suffice, says 
Bird, partly because they focus on 
major violations, making them irrele- 
vant in daily moral dilemmas where 
evil or heroism is not involved. 

Instead of issuing abstract guide- 
lines, Bird maintains that companies 
must promote discussion rooted in 
workaday moral issues such as dis- 
honest employee performance 
appraisals, price-fixing, pressuring of 
suppliers, and avoidance of health 
and safety regulation. 

Managers of individual work units 
have to encourage open discussion 
among themselves and subordinates, 
making it plain that employees will 
not be punished for expressing dis- 
sent. 

“Sales people might talk about 
appropriate norms in negotiating 
with customers,” he says. ““What dis- 
cretion is there in offering special 
prices to certain customers, in ac- 


cepting gratuities, or promising 
delivery dates that may not be met?” 

Managers will not only discover 
that they share similar moral convic- 
tions, says Bird. They will also be part 
of re-shaping a healthier company 
where discussion of moral issues is a 
“familiar, comfortable part of the 
manager’s job.”’ 


IRD, WHO CAME TO CONCOR- 
B dia in 1971, grew up in California 
and studied divinity at Harvard but 
decided to become a teacher rather 
than a minister. He went to Berkeley 
for a doctorate in Religion and Socie- 
ty, doing his thesis on poverty in the 
States. The moral issues of poverty 
led to business ethics when he met 
Waters at McGill in 1981. 

Bird describes himself and co- 
authors of the forthcoming business 
ethics text as ““moralists. We all want 
business to be a better workplace for 
workers, to produce better goods and 
services for customers, and to be 
more responsible to society. 

“Overall, business performance is 
B-. We'd like to pull it to B+,” he 
says, doubting that A is possible. 
“There are limits to what ethics can 
do. Some people are incorrigible, and 
there are vested interests in organiza- 
tions that resist change.” 

Another roadblock, says Bird, is the 
reluctance of businessmen to see 
their business goals in moral terms. 
They may fear that talking ethics can 
pave the way to government regula- 
tion, or they may discount moral 
terms as flabby compared to the lan- 
guage of economic feasibility and 
organizational practicality. 

Bird had only to lean across his 
fence to see this reluctance in a busi- 
nessman neighbor who told him, 
“Business ethics is an oxymoron.” 
Bird argued back that if the company 
goal was to produce good products 
and be a place where employees work 
well, those were moral concerns. 

Coaxing moral language into busi- 
ness gets back to the challenges of 
rooting moral ruminations in every- 
day managerial experience. Tossed 
about abstractly, moral expressions 
are like inflated currency experi- 
enced as “distracting, inflexible and 
overblown” in the conduct of busi- 
ness. 

Then there’s the problem of sepa- 
rating useful moral talk from the 
harmful in work situations. ‘““When 
people talk ethics, they often do so 
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creates ‘better sinners’ 


USINESS ETHICS CLASS HAS GATHERED ON A 
B November morning near term’s end, and Prof. 

Christopher Gray is digging for student thoughts 
on whether lying and deception are acceptable in busi- 
ness negotiations. 

Discussion opens on a high moral note: One student 
states that lying is generally considered immoral, so why 
should it be any better in business? But she’s quickly 
outnumbered by others who argue that bluffing is fine in 
commercial negotiations since both sides are aware it’s 
going on. 

“In business, isn’t everyone questioning what the other 
guy says? He knows the other person is lying to him, so it’s 
justified,’ says one student, while another bolsters the 
view with an example from daily life: ““We’re always 
photocopying books and taping shows on TV. That’s 
common practice. It’s illegal but it’s socially acceptable.” 

But is common practice grounds for moral acceptabil- 
ity?, asks the professor, playing his usual Socratic gadfly 
role to the youthful group who are plainly not business- 
bashers. ““They share Quebec’s infatuation with business 
success,’ Gray says of his class of mostly commerce 
students. ““They’re avidly capitalistic and enthusiastic 
about the business community.” 

Gray has taught business ethics in Concordia’s philoso- 
phy department for seven years, exposing the moral side 
of issues such as pollution control, employment equity, 
bribery, bluffing in negotiations, and manipulation in 
advertising to classes ranging from 20 to 50 students. Each 
term starts by asking whether individual employees can 
be blamed at all for actions conducted as a “loyal agent”’ 
of their firm. 

The course objective is not to make saints of prospec- 
tive business people, says Gray. He prefers to think he is 
creating “better sinners. They may still engage in wrong- 
doing, but like human beings, not thoughtlessly.”’ 

The course, attended by very few people already 
working in the real business world, teaches not rules but 
how to clarify issues. And it creates “‘a habit of approach- 
ing ethical issues as though they were ethical issues, rather 
than the ordinary way, which is to overlook or ignore the 
fact that an ethical issue is at stake,’ says Gray. 

In teaching the course, Gray does not hold the world of 
business conduct up against the light of lofty pre- 
ordained moral principles. He first tried but then aban- 
doned that “‘metaphysical’’ approach — deducing rights 
and obligations from the nature of corporate being. It was 
a pedagogical dead end, he says. “The people I’m 
working with are not metaphysicians.”’ 

Instead, the course singles out a variety of business 
conduct situations and through discussion “causes values 


to appear out of concrete situations instead of imposing 
them in advance,’ Gray explains. ‘We work with 
instances rather than through principles.’ 

In his teaching method, Gray believes in taking posi- 
tions on ethical questions rather than just laying out all 
sides. For example, he states his opposition to affirmative 
action hiring or promotion as a path to employment 
equity, arguing that “giving benefits independently of 
desert or merit empties those benefits of some of their 
value. The people promoted are treated as less meritori- 
ous persons.” 

Gray feels students benefit from hearing a professor 
take an ethical position. They can disagree as they will. 
But last fall’s class didn’t disagree. “‘The female students 
vigorously rejected any suggestion that they be given 
rewards independent of merit,’ he says, while the males 
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Chris Gray: 
‘Teaching habits’ 





were indifferent. ““They tolerate affirmative action be- 
cause it’s been institutionalized. Whatever has become 
common practice is OK.” 

The course’s focus on situations and individual roles, 
rather than behaviour of the faceless corporate entity, fits 
with current trends in teaching business ethics every- 
where, says Gray. Although widespread popularity of 
business ethics is recent, the subject really has a long and 
turbulent past going back 50 years. 

In its early stages, says Gray, business ethics looked 
mainly at the behaviour of individuals dealing with other 
people on a one-to-one basis. 

But the 60s dismissed that attention to individual 
behaviour as a mystification and ushered in a focus that 
was “‘almost completely a critique of economic systems. 
Individual interaction was looked on as a product of the 
system, and removed from ethical scrutiny.’ 

This determinist position still has a hold in teaching 
circles, says Gray, but the move now is ‘‘a swing from that 
extreme to something more adequate. We’re looking 
again at individual responsibility and choice, but subject 
to influences and pressures of the system in which people 
operate.” 
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B® for reasons that are not moral,’ says 


Bird. Glaring examples of the harmful 
variety are rationalizing, and express- 
ing resentment against colleagues. 

Bird tackled the distinction in 
another paper written with his wife 
Frances Westley, a policy professor in 
McGill’s management faculty, and 
Waters, now at Boston College. Based 
on secondary analysis of cases in 
Barbara Toffler’s book Tough 
Choices: Managers Talk Ethics, and 
recent interviews Bird conducted in 
San Francisco, the paper condemns 
self-serving talk as the worst use of 
moral language. 

“A lot of the talk in Toffler’s book 
was an attempt to make oneself look 
good rather than confront issues,’ 
says Bird, whose favourite example 
was a manager who justified breaking 
his own rules against socializing with 
consultants by pointing out that he 
married the one he had dated. 

Also under suspicion is moral talk 
involving praise or blame, since it 
focuses on the moral worthiness of 
individuals rather than issues, so egos 
get involved. And it usually comes up 
over actions of special merit or 
demerit, assuming the ordinary range 
of activities to be morally neutral. 

The best ethical talk, says Bird, is a 
matter of clarifying problems, assign- 
ing priorities, and evaluating pro- 
posed solutions. And the good news 
is that it doesn’t call for sending 
managers off to study the great moral 
philosophers. 

“Verbal skill at talking ethics is 
primarily rhetorical and analytical, 
not a matter of philosophic knowl- 
edge,” he says. “Learning how to talk 
ethics involves learning how to state 
and criticize moral arguments persua- 
sively.’ 


F THE IMAGE OF A COMPANY 
I abuzz with healthy moral conver- 
sation seems a wild dream, Bird 
draws a parallel with changed corpo- 
rate attitudes to safety over time. 

Twenty years ago, safety was con- 
sidered a wimpy subject, not much 
discussed in business. But forceful 
efforts to drive it into managerial 
consciousness worked, and today 
safety is accepted as good business 
practice. 

Bird hopes that will come true for 
ethics. “Just as inattention to safety 
was bad management and bad for the 
institution of business, so is inatten- 
tion to moral questions.” % 
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How New York is treating four graduates in 
marketing, banking, park landscaping and 


T. A playground 
for business: 
Morris Zand 


E X-MONTREALER MORRIS ZAND 
(BCom 68) surprised himself and 
his family by not returning home 
after getting a marketing MBA from 
Columbia in 1975. “New York got 
into my blood,’ he recalls. “It’s a 
tough city, but being introduced to it 
as a student was very special.’ 

The pleasant student experience 
led to a decade in the high-pressure 
New York advertising business, 
where Zand worked as an account 
executive with products from Joy 
dish detergent to Charles of the Ritz 
perfume. Along the way, he had a 
three-year stint as an American ad 
man in Paris. 

Today, he runs his own marketing 
services firm and extols New York as 
“a big playground in which to play 
business.” Drawing on the owner’s 
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Canadian roots and French experi- 
ence, Zand & Associates was formed 
in 1985 with international ambition 
and affiliated offices in Paris and 
Montreal. 

Its target customers are primarily 
French and Quebec companies think- 
ing of entering the U.S. market. Zand 
wants to pave their way with a range 
of services including market re- 
search, developing entry strategies, 
finding distribution and creating 
advertising. 





“We're a small company that thinks 
big,’ says Zand, who fondly recalls 
coming up with the winning design 
for a new Sir George Williams flag in 
1967 as an early indication of his 
“artistic and creative bent.” 

So far, the entrepreneurial adven- 
ture “‘has been a roller coaster, but the 
highs are high,’ he says. On the 
French side, Zand & Associates has 
done work for a beauty products 
packaging firm, the Lu biscuit compa- 
ny, the French government and Tait- 
tinger champagne. 

No Canadian products are yet on 
sale in the U.S. through Zand’s inter- 
mediation, but he is in “development 
stages”’ with a boat builder, a mineral 
water company, and a Quebec Crown 
corporation whose product he wants 
kept secret. a 
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& Zand allows that the Canada-U.S. 


free trade agreement could help busi- 
ness prospects. ““Canadian firms that 
haven't yet thought about entering 
U.S. markets will find it harder to 
hide from the question now,” he says. 
But he says that the idea of acting asa 
U.S. marketing department for Cana- 
dian firms pre-dated the free trade 
effort. “As a Canadian living in New 
York, it always seemed personally 
interesting to me.” 


Zand thought long about moving 
out on his own to “create concepts 
and positionings, to bring more of me 
to bear on the marketing issue.” He 
finally took the plunge after six years 
with an advertising agency started by 
women and best known for the 
Clairol line ‘““You’re not getting older, 
you re getting better.’ 

He was the firm’s first male account 
executive, and calls it a ‘“‘tremendous 
education. It was interesting to see 
women work in an environment 
where they could relax. If they want- 
ed a manicurist to come by the office, 
they did it. And the company was 
small enough that you had a sense of 
what it was to run your own place.”’ 


OT SURPRISINGLY, ZAND 

asserts that the U.S. market 
“holds an incredible opportunity for 
Canadian companies.” 

But would-be exporters must be 
prepared for differences, starting 
with more intense competition than 
they are used to at home. “It’s very 
predatory in this country,’ says Zand. 
‘They cut you off at the knees.”’ 

U.S. companies act much faster to 
copy an initially-exclusive product or 
beef up advertising to push their own 
competitive products, Zand says. 
Doing proper battle calls for quicker, 
more aggressive responses in areas 
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Marketing man Morris Zand 
wants more alumni networking 


like pricing strategy and introducing 
alternate product lines. ““The key dif-~ 
ference is reaction time; everything is 
compressed,’ he says. 

And while Canadian firms are 
accustomed to thinking nationally in 
their home market, Zand says the U.S. 
market is best tackled by regions. 
“The U.S. isa very fragmented market 
with few national distributorships. 
Because of the costs and complexity 
of doing business, you have to think 
more geographically in a targeted 
fashion rather than on a national 
basis. 

“But it’s such a large market that 
you can probably retire on what you 
earn in New York, or the West Coast, 
or Chicago. You just need to focus 
your energies,’ he says. 

Asked about how he reaches out 
for Canadian customers, Zand states a 
fervent belief in the business net- 
working potential of the alumni fami- 
ly. He is an avid reader of “Alumni 
Notes” in Concordia University 
Magazine, and expressed the wish 
that a booklet could be produced 
listing all Concordia alumni and 
where they work. ¢ 






- Nancy Prince 
adds greenery 
to city parks 


ARK SPACE IS ABUNDANT IN 
New York, but what good are 
parks full of drug dealers, burnt-out 
car wrecks, dead trees and hard 
asphalt? 

Not much, so New York is now 
spending millions to spruce up parks 
that wasted away from neglect during 
the city’s brush with bankruptcy in 
the 70s. It’s a thriving business for 
urban studies grad Nancy Prince (BA 
82), a landscape architect with the 
city’s parks department since 1985. 

“This is a great time to be in New 
York for my job,’ says Prince, whose 
duties include reviewing proposed 
designs for all park reconstruction in 
Manhattan, as well as doing some 
creations of her own. Among person- 
al projects are designing a new play- 
ground and a memorial park for Chal- 
lenger astronaut Ronald McNair. 

Prince arrived in New York after 
three years at the University of Massa- 
chusetts earning a Masters in Land- 
scape Architecture, a specialty she 
had selected at Concordia because it 
combined her interests in art design 
and urban studies. 

The challenge New York faced was 
shocking: “Some of the parks I’ve 
worked on didn’t even look like 
they’d ever been parks,’ Prince says. 
Aside from the car wrecks and dead 
trees, they were filled with junk, 
fences were broken down, and hard- 
packed dirt replaced whatever grass 
had once grown. 

Other parks look awful not from 
neglect, but because they were built 
that way to resist vandalism and cut 
maintenance costs. With big heavy 
benches and pavement instead of 
grass, ““you get parks that look van- 
dal-proof but don’t have a lot of 
character,’ says Prince. 

New York’s response to all this 
sounds deceptively simple to some- 
one from a city with grassy parks, but 
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ipe designer Prince on World's Fair bench 
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keep those car wrecks in mind. ““The 
biggest thing here is putting more 
green in parks and seeing how much 
asphalt paving we can replace,’ 
Prince says, adding that “‘we try to 
have as many trees as we can.” 

Reconstruction designs are also 
reviewed for their faithfulness to 
“the look of a Manhattan park,’ she 
says. Typical New York park features 
include stately trees like sycamores 
and elms, elegant benches with circu- 
lar arm rests originally designed for 
the New York World’s Fair, and gran- 
ite blocks that give footpaths a cob- 
bled look. 

If the park has a playground, there 
are safety rules to follow. ““We try to 
keep the fun stuff in and solve prob- 
lems in other ways, like having fences 
to stop kids from running in front of 
swings,’ says Prince. Rubber surfaces 
are laid under play equipment to 
soften falls, and teeter-totters are 
banned because of the risk of back 
injury if one kid were to suddenly 
jump off. 
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NYC Special 


All this park designing is done with 
considerable scrutiny from forces 
outside the parks department. Any 
work on historic parks like Central 
Park must be approved by a city 
landmarks commission that is reluc- 
tant to see major changes. 

Prince also must work with local 
community boards with powers to 
say what they want done with their 
park. “Some just say ‘fix the park up,’ 
while others like the Greenwich Vil- 
lage board will ask for specific things 
like a gazebo,’ says Prince, who 
meets with board representatives in 
the park to get approval for new 
designs. 

One problem communities must 
grapple with is the gentrification 
impact of restoring the local park 
from a car wreck burial ground to a 
grassy Oasis. Reconstruction has a 
ripple effect in the neighborhood, 
leading people to fix up buildings and 
possibly squeeze out current resi- 
dents with higher rents. “It’s a bit of a 
gamble when we really fix up a park,”’ 
says Prince. 3 

She says that the gentrification pos- 
sibility so alarmed one poor neigh- 
borhood on the Lower East Side that 
its local community organization 
rejected plans for a full-scale restora- 
tion of Tompkins Square. “‘So we're 
doing a halfway thing, just fixing up 
parts of it.” 

On the happier side, restoration is 
helping Central Park shed its reputa- 
tion as a place to go and get mugged. 
“There’s been a lot of renovation 
since 1980, so more people are going 
into the park and it’s safer,’ says 
Prince. But she adds that “‘it’s still not 
a good place to be at night.” 

Prince has been in the United States 
for six years, long enough to pick upa 
slight American accent, but not long 
enough to forget Montreal. 

“J miss it because it feels like 
home,’ she says, although her imme- 
diate family now lives in New Jersey. 
All are Concordia graduates: Her 
father Alfred, a Johnson & Johnson 
executive, has a Sir George BCom 58; 
mother Doreen a BA 79 in Canadian 
studies; and sister Barbara, a self- 
employed accountant, graduated 
with a BCom 83. 4 





~Global village 
of finance: 
Maurice Samuels 


UMPING SHOULDERS WITH 
B the subway crowd is not some- 
thing Maurice Samuels (BA 81) enjoys 
about New York mornings. At work, 
though, he puts the city behind and 
steps into the global village of 
finance, moving huge sums of money 
around world bond markets looking 
for the best return. 

Samuels, 29 and very much the 
elegant banker in dress and appear- 
ance, conducts his international in- 
vesting for a suitably exotic employer. 
The Paris-based Banque arabe et 
internationale d’investissement was 
formed in the 70s partly to manage 
the personal fortunes of newly-rich 
Middle East oil people. 

“We're global portfolio managers,” 
says Samuels, whose title is vice- 
president, capital markets, with the 
bank’s New York subsidiary, BAII 
Banking. ‘“We take in funds and invest 
in debt and equity around the world, 
trying to pick out markets with the 
best opportunity.’ 

He joined the bank in May, 1987, as 
it began a drive to introduce wealthy 
Americans to investment possibilities 
in the wide world of German bonds, 
French interest rate futures, Japanese 
equity warrants, and much more. 

Americans have _ traditionally 
stayed in their own huge bond mar- 
ket, but Samuels says they are now 
ripe for foreign adventure. “Curren- 
cy fluctuations of the past several 
years opened their eyes to opportuni- 
ties elsewhere,” he says. ““They also 
see foreign markets as more mature 
and sophisticated now.” 

With exclusive responsibility for 
the dozen or so American portfolios 
under management, Samuels trades 
actively and relishes the thrill of 
“beating the market — seeing a price 
inefficiency and acting on it to get 
that little extra bit of return for a 
client. De. 
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Banker Samuels thinks globally 


“On a daily basis, I may take a 
portion of the $300 million under my 
management and move it out of Ger- 
many into the U.K., and another 
portion out of the U.S. into Japan,” he 
explains. To guide trading moves, 
BAII has a computerized data base 
that gives a daily ranking of 4,000 
bonds worldwide. 

And if trading slows down, 
Samuels has what he calls “pet pro- 
jects” to challenge his analytic skills. 
BAII makes wide use of special trad- 
ing strategies to increase an investor's 
leverage in the market and reduce 
maximum risks to measurable 
amounts. “I’m given the liberty to 
pursue my own ideas”’ for new strate- 
gies, he says. 





@ Boundless career 
opportunities, but 
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NYC Special 


AMUELS, WHO GREW UP IN 

St. Lambert and Westmount, has 
taken an international view of eco- 
nomics since Concordia days, where 
he credits associate professor Adel- 
bert Lallier for sparking his interest in 
world trade and agencies such as the 
World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund. 

His lawyer parents hoped he would 
study law (“They still want me to be a 
lawyer’’), but Samuels went to 
Columbia for a Masters of Interna- 
tional Affairs, then joined the Royal 
Bank back in Montreal as an econo- 
mist. He soon got involved “‘country 
risk’’ analysis, putting credit ratings 
on Third World countries struggling 
to pay interest on massive bank loans. 

That specialty sent him to Washing- 
ton, D.C. in 1985, when the world’s 
major banks pooled their country 
risk resources into a single organiza- 
tion, the Institute of International 
Finance. In his new position, Samuels 
travelled to Tunisia, Algeria, Moroc- 
co, Ivory Coast and Cameroon on 
economic intelligence missions. 

“TI tended to specialize in French- 
speaking countries in Africa,’ he 
says. Struggling countries were vis- 
ited to “‘learn what adjustments they 
were making in their economies to 
try to lead an export drive and turn 
their situation around.” 

The resulting report guided banks 
in negotiating new payment sched- 
ules that the countries could meet. 
“The banks wanted realistic loan re- 
structuring,” he says. 

Samuels left the globe-trotting job 
for BAII with a thirst for more hands- 
on experience. “Having been on the 
side of analysis, I really wanted into 
capital markets,” he says. “I chose to 
look at bonds and try to understand 
the functioning of bond markets 
internationally.” 

New York itself was not one of the 
attractions. Samuels limits his praise 
to the “boundless career opportuni- 
ties” it offers. Beyond that, ‘“‘day-to- 
day life is extremely difficult. The 
subway is unpleasant and things are 
expensive. Despite substantial sala- 


ries on paper, the quality of life is. 


probably inferior to living in an apart- 
ment in downtown Montreal.” 4 








. Amber Chase 
dreams of 
Broadway 


NE THING ASPIRING ACTRESS 

Rosanne Cabana (BFA 79) did 
when she settled into New York City 
was change her name to Amber 
Chase. It was “‘torture’’ hearing 
Americans punishing the vowels in 
Cabana, she explains. 

That was 1983. Chase now looks 
with satisfaction on her years in New 
York’s theatre world, even if the bills 
are still mostly paid by day jobs like 
bookkeeping, modelling, and work- 
ing in casting. ‘““Making a living as an 
actor is a running joke,’ says the 
auburn-haired Chase. ‘“The most you 
can make on Broadway is $500 a 
week.” 

To date, her proudest Big Apple 
achievement involved mounting an 
off-Broadway production of a rock 
opera she first wrote in Montreal with 
a friend. In New York, Chase trans- 
lated and thickened the plot of The 
Adventures of Ultra Vinyl, which she 
feels has cult film potential that 
would rival Rocky Horror Picture 
Show, and it ran “quite successfully”’ 
for a month in the summer of 1987. 

Ultra Vinyl, whose main character 
is a vampire from outer space, was “a 
breakthrough because I let it all hang 
out,’ she says. “I produced it, I 
played in it as a hooker called Pretzel 
and I had to take over directing 
because we had a fight with the 
director.’ 

Apart from boosting her profile, 
the Ultra Vinyl production set Chase 
on a mission to bring more Canadian 
theatre to New Yorkers. ““The main 
goal with Washoi (the production 
company in which she is a major 
shareholder) is that now people here 
are going to know more about Cana- 
da,” says Chase, who describes her- 
self as “‘still a Canadian at heart.’ 

She is already working towards 
mounting a spring production of Les 
fées ont soif by Denise Boucher, in 
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which she wants to play the main 
character. Les fées (The Fairies are 
Thirsty) is a favorite because its pro- 
test against the Madonna image foist- 
ed on women “changed my whole 
outlook on life. As an actress, you 
can’t have inhibitions about what a 
woman’s supposed to be.” 

Chase thinks that Fairies ‘“‘will be 
very appropriate for New York, 
which is a very chauvinistic, wife- 
beating, rapist city. I know a lot of 
girls who get beaten by their boy- 
friends. And I’m not talking about 
Rambo types. It’s yuppies who see 
women in one way. It’s ‘back to the 
kitchen, girls’ in this country.” 

To keep theatrical talents in shape, 
Chase is a frequent attender of audi- 
tions, singing her songs and doing a 
monologue four or five times a week 
for roles advertised in Backstage. 
“It’s the best practice an actress can 
ever have,’ she says. ‘““They just thank 
you and say we'll call you. They don’t 
ever laugh.” 

But she is selective in taking parts 
and indeed, her New York stage 
appearances pale in number beside 
credits in Montreal during and after 
her performing arts studies at Con- 
cordia. “I get cast a lot, but I don't 
want to do the same things I would 
have taken two years ago. At this 
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Chase found success with Ultra Vinyl 








NYC Special 


point, I want something that’s going 
to be reviewed in the New York 
Times,’ she explains. 

This year’s acting involved one 
play and two underground films. A 
second play she was rehearsing last 
October fell through when the direc- 
tor “lost the theatre and producer,’ 
she says. The play carried the “Show- 
case’ designation that vaunts it as 
potential Broadway material and 
attracts reviewers and agents. But 
Chase said she wasn’t bitter that it 
didn’t happen. 

“In the end, I was ashamed of the 
script,’ she said. “And the director 
was impossible to work with.’ On the 
up side, she had just received her 
Equity card allowing her to audition 
for Broadway shows. 





Chase comes to the rough-and- 
tumble acting business from a large 
musical family, including brother 
Denis Cabana, who leads a jazz band 
in Montreal. Her father, a veterinarian 
by profession, wrote one of the songs 
in Ultra Vinyl. The family lived in 
Rhode Island and La Macaza in the 
Quebec bush before moving to Ver- 
dun in Chase’s mid-teens. 

Asked why she likes acting, Chase 
replies that “‘it’s an affliction. I like 
pleasing and shocking an audience 
and making people think. And it’s an 
exploration into how people think.’ 
For the autumn play that fell through, 
she was in hospitals talking to nurses 
as research for her role as a nurse. 
“When you do that, you get to under- 
stand people much better.’ % 
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An adaptation by Amber Chase from!'LES AVENTURES 
D'ULTRA VINYL!! by Amber Chase/Sylvie Boucher 
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Choirmaster Payne 
led rhythm and 
blues band in 

the mid-60s 





Trevor 
Payne's 


gospel 


The powerful sound of his 
Montreal Jubilation 
Gospel Choir has spread tts 
fame across Canada and 
over to Europe 


By Heather Solomon 


BEARDED PIANIST SITS ALONE IN A 

Sunday school classroom, striking ran- 
dom chords. Trevor Payne (BFA 80) is 
wearing his trademark black beret, a fob 
watch in his pocket, and a gold pendant 
around his neck with the raised images of a 
musical note and a cross. Behind wire- 
rimmed glasses, his eyes are a little wicked 
with a mix of mirth and authority. 

Then about 45 people gradually filter in, 
mostly in their vibrant mid-20s. They pull 
up chairs in a semi-circle around the piano, 
and fall silent as Payne lifts his hand. Then, 
as one, they sing staccato vowel sounds, 
followed by a torrent of lyrics the volume 
of which threatens to blow out the walls. 
‘“Jesusss ...Loverrrr. . .of my soul!” 

As a spectator sitting in on a weekly 
rehearsal of the Montreal Jubilation Gospel 
Choir, you feel your own soul rising with 
the sound, your lips forming the lyrics and 
your toes tapping the schoolroom floor. 
The choir has power — the power of talent 
and probably of God on their side. After all, 
not every gospel choir made up of amateur 
vocalists has hit Canadian and European 
record charts with two successful albums. 

What’s more, the Montreal Jubilation 
Gospel Choir’s concert schedule reads like 
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a Michael Jackson tour, and it’s booked well 
into the 1990s. This is a choir that charters 
deluxe buses to ferry it to engagements 
within a three-hour drive. Beyond that, 
they fly — by plane if not on angels’ wings. 
This May, they are off to the Moers Festival 
in Switzerland. 

Choirmaster seems an unlikely title for 
Payne, who looks more like a jazz musician. 
In the mid-60s, he played rock’n’roll and 
rhythm and blues with his band Trevor 
Payne and the Triangle, setting feet dancing 
in clubs like the Dugout and the Uptown. 
Today, audiences clap and swing to his 
choir’s songs, many of which could make 
the Hit Parade’s Top Ten list with their 
popular sound. 

Payne builds their repertoire from hymn- 
book tunes by such classic gospel writers as 
Isaac Watts. He then rearranges the music 
to suit today’s tastes (and his own), making 
it very different from the plodding rhythms 
of much congregational singing. The pub- 
lic willingly pays $15 and more to hear the 
choir’s stylings, and audiences leave sing- 
ing songs into the cold night air, fired by 
what they’ve heard. 

Jim West, head of the Justin Time label 
that has been putting the choir on record, 
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tape and CD since 1985, swears Payne does 
not write down a note of his new arrange- 
ments. Instead, he teaches the tunes to the 
choir and the backup band by rote. It was 
Payne’s memory that led him into music in 
the first place. 

“T was probably born a musician,’ he 
says. ‘““My father played clarinet and saxo- 
phone in the Barbados Police Band, and my 
mother has perfect pitch and a photograph- 
ic memory that I inherited. 

“T started to play piano when I was 9!/2, 
the year after we arrived in Montreal from 
St. Stephen, Barbados. It was during a 10- 
day Christmas holiday at a relative’s, and by 
the end IJ had learned to play everything I 
heard. So they insisted that I study, which 
kind of spoiled my fun.” 

His studies later earned a BFA in music 
from Concordia. “I did more teaching for 
credits than studying,’ he recalls. ‘‘Sher- 
man Friedland was head of music and 
realized I had a music background and 
unofficially a degree from McGill in orches- 
tral conducting and arranging (the McGill 
paperwork came through in 1980, also). 
And I'd already been teaching at John 
Abbott College for two or three years.” 

At Concordia, Payne assisted Laurie Milk- 
man in the studio music area. “It was a 
classical music workshop so I had to tutora 
string quartet, a couple of solo singers, one 
lady who played flute and a dentist who'd 
taken up the cello. You had to deal with 
whatever they gave you.” 

The challenge proved good experience 
when it came time to audition and mould 
into one unit 45 male and female gospel 
singers. The Jubilation Gospel Choir came 
into being in 1982 for a concert marking 
the 75th anniversary of Montreal’s oldest 
Black church, Union United. It was formed 
when senior church choir members joined 
forces with the Montreal Black Community 
Youth Choir. 

The new choir stayed together and kept 
improving. “We noticed the number of 
people in the pews got larger and larger 
every time they sang,’ says Payne. The 
choir now draws full houses in Place des 
Arts, the Stratford Festival and the National 
Arts Centre (they played all three in 1984), 
and has opened the Montreal International 
Jazz Festival twice. 

Its annual December concerts at St. 
James United Church are an explosion of 
joy, featuring guest artists such as Salome 
Bey, Oliver Jones, and Jackie Richardson, 
and attracting overflow crowds that spill 
out into the entrance hall, listening through 
the doors. 
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“Right now, we're talking to people in 
France, Germany and England about 
appearing at jazz festivals there. And a 
corporate sponsor wants to send us on a 
Canadian tour from Halifax to B.C.,’ Payne 
says with pride. The choir is also represent- 
ing Black music in Canada at Toronto’s 
Massey Hall this June, as part of the first 
international choral festival ever held. ‘‘It’s 
almost exclusively classical music, but 
there we are.”’ 

In February, a third album on a Christmas 
theme is being cut for release next October. 

Despite the tremendous financial gain 
the choir could pocket for itself, most of its 
performances raise money for other orga- 
nizations. 

Other recipients have included the St. 
Jerome Handicapped Association, the 
Douglas Hospital, and the Telethon of 
Stars, with the Montreal Oral School for the 
Deaf to come. 


Montreal Jubilation 
Gospel Choir to 
sing for Concordia 
this March 





Choir members Delrose Riley, Zelma Badu and Michelle Browne 


This coming March 18, 19 and possibly 
the 17 as well, it’s Concordia’s turn. The 
choir will be singing at NDG’s Trinity 
Memorial Church in a concert produced by 
the Concordia University Alumni Associa- 
tion. Trevor Payne will present the cheque 
to the University’s annual appeal. 

Does Payne hope his audiences come 
closer to God when they hear the choir? 
“It’s not a question of hope. They do. It’s a 
given. I’ve heard it expressed by Jews, by 
rock’n’roll people, and by skinheads who 
come to our concerts. And I don’t hope. We 
just do what we do.” 4 
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Alumni news 





Reports from 
near and far 


Compiled by Rowan Miles, BA’86 


Note: Pre-1975 graduates are listed as 
either Loyola or%ir George graduates. 


From 1975 on, everyone is a graduate 


of Concordia University. 


LOYOLA 


Claude T. Charland, BA 54, was 
appointed Canada’s ambassador to 
France last summer. The career 
diplomat had previously been ambas- 
sador to Italy. 


The 60s 

Michael F. Milne, BSc 62 Physics, is 
manager of oil and gas marketing at 
Triton Canada Resources in Calgary. 
He lives in Canmore with his wife 
Marion and their two children. 

Rev. Eric Maclean, S.J., Honors BA 
64, who was chaplain, principal and 
president of Loyola High School for 16 
years, has been transferred to Winni- 
peg where he is director of the Jesuit 
school there, St. Paul’s High School. 
David L. McIninch, BA 66, has been 
appointed Loyola Alumni Association 
representative to the Concordia Board 
of Governors. He also teaches Canadi- 
an public law in the political science 
department. 

Father George S. Oakes, BCom 66, 
formerly parish assistant of St. Ignatius 
of Loyola Parish in N.D.G., was posted 
as parish assistant of St. John Brebeuf 
Parish in LaSalle last September. 
Bernard Wood, BA 66, has been 
appointed executive director of the 
Canadian Institute for International 
Peace and Security for a five-year term 
starting this February. Mr. Wood, who 
was profiled in the September 1987 
issue of Concordia University 
Magazine, founded and directed the 
North-South Institute, a policy 
research organization focused on 
relations between industrialized and 
developing countries. 

Glen Blouin, BA 68 Communication 
Arts, was named executive director of 
the Canadian Forestry Association in 
October. He is now completing thesis 
work for his Masters in Forestry at the 
University of New Brunswick. 

Daniel W. Colson, BA 68, is a partner 
with the law firm Stikeman, Elliott in 
London, England, specializing in 
mergers and acquisitions. He is also a 
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GOLFERS AND ANNUAL GIVING: A strong turnout of golfers and friends 


braved the rain at last fall’s sixth annual Concordia Alumni Golf Tournament 
and banquet, which raised more than $4,000 for the University’s reinstated 
Annual Giving Program. About 170 were present for the banquet and 
presentation of the symbolic cheque to Maurice Cohen (right), vice-rector, 
institutional relations and finance. Presenting the cheque were tournament co- 
chairs Alex Carpini (L -BA 74) and Diane Drury (BCom 83). 


director of several companies includ- 
ing Hollinger Inc. and The Daily 
Telegraph. 

Derek Walton, BCom 68, is the 
director of planning with Canada Post 
Corporation in Ottawa. 

Brian Hughes, BA 69, was named 
principal of Regina Pacis Catholic High 
School in North York (Toronto) last 
June. He is working on an MEd in 
special education at McGill, coaches 
football, and “‘still dabbles a bit in non- 
contact hockey.” 

Silvio John Orlando, BA 69, is in Los 
Angeles as associate executive director 
of Vista Del Mar Child & Family 
Services, involved in community 
treatment of emotionally disturbed 
youngsters. 

Stephen Pallavinici, BA 69 Econom- 
ics, is business development director 
with Newbridge Networks in Kanata, 
Ontario, a firm which designs and 
manufactures telecommunications 
products for wide area and local area 
networks. He is responsible for 
promoting sales to Pacific Rim 
countries. From 1985-87, he was 
marketing director with Spar Aero- 
space in Montreal. 

Margaret Simard, BA 69 Communi- 
cation Arts, is vice-president of 
marketing with International Licens- 
ing Corporation in Montreal. The firm 
specializes in commercial licensing 
and sponsorship, copyright and 
trademark law. 


The 70s 

Gerald Brown, BSc 70, was appoint- 
ed director general of John Abbott 
College last August. Prior to this 
position, he was director of anglo- 
phone educational services with the 
Quebec Ministry of Education. 

David Roche, BSc 70 (MBA Western), 
was recently appointed president of 
Nordic Laboratories Inc., a pharma- 
ceutical firm in Laval. 

Leon Muszynski, BA 71 Philosophy, 
is self-employed in Toronto as a policy 
analyst on social and economic issues. 
He is currently researching women, 
poverty and the labor market for the 
Canadian Advisory Council on the 
Status of Women, and last April 
published a book entitled Is it fair? 
What Tax Reform will do to you. He is 
working towards his PhD in the 
University of Toronto’s faculty of 
social work. 

Dan Beaupre, BCom 72, is coordina- 
tor of cooperative education at the 
University of Waterloo. 

Bob Beriault, BCom 73 (MBA 78 
Western), is owner and chief executive 
of Lincoln Trust Company in Engel- 
wood, Colorado. The company 
specializes in retirement plan adminis- 
tration and trust services, with $1 
billion (U.S.) under administration. 
Formerly with the Mercantile Bank 
from 1978-86, he reports that he and 
his wife Deborah Kennedy (BA 74) 
are “‘active in the Colorado outdoors 
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and wouid like to say hello to all our 
old friends at Loyola.’ 

Israel M. Lachovsky, BCom 74, 
recently earned his CGA professional 
accounting designation in Alberta and 
reports he “survived the Amoco 
takeover of Dome Petroleum.’ 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS 


David D. Smith, BA 49, has retired 
from the faculty of Bishop’s University 
and was elected Professor Emeritus of 
psychology. He founded the Bishop’s 
psychology department in 1960 and 
was its chairman for 16 years, serving 
also at various times as dean of the 
faculty of arts and chairperson of the 
division of social sciences. Before 
Bishop’s, he was a psychology lecturer 
and student counsellor at Sir George, 
and assistant psychology professor 
and university guidance officer at 
McGill. 


The 50s 

Stanley Asher, BA 53, is an English 
instructor at John Abbot College and 
has a busy extracurricular life. Among 
other things, he produces a weekly 
Jewish radio show for CKUT-FM, leads 
annual walking tours of Jewish 
Montreal for the Jewish Public Library, 
and freelances for the CBC, the 
Downtowner and the Daily News. 
John A. Chatterton, BCom 54, is 
now retired and enjoying extensive 
travel from a home base in Orleans, 
Mass. He was a vice-president in 
investment banking with Merrill 
Lynch in New York. 

Vincent Vianello, BSc 58 Math (MBA 
62 McGill), is vice-president of human 
resources and administration with BP 
Canada in Calgary. 


The 60s 

Wayne A. Bisaillion, BA 60, isa 
coordinator and teacher in the law and 
security program at Algonquin College 
in Nepean, Ont. He has been at the 
college since 1970, joining after 20 
years in the RCMP. 

Arnold Barkoff, BCom 6l, last May 
purchased Images for a Canadian 
Heritage, a Vancouver retailer of West 
Coast Indian art and Inuit soapstones. 
Morris Werbin, CA, BCom 63, isa 
partner with the chartered accountant 
firm Silverman, Werbin, Garellek in 
Montreal. The partnership was formed 
last October. 

Brenda Joyce Laow, BA 64 (MEd 
Admin 83 McGill), is coordinator of 
human resources and professional 
development with the Protestant 











IF YOU’ VE 
GOT THE TIME, 

WE HAVE THE PLACE... 
The Concordia University 
Alumni Association. 


We want you to participate. 
Volunteer your time for: 
Phonathons — Call 848-3823 
Homecoming — Call 848-3815 
Committees — Call 848-3817 


School Board of Greater Montreal. She 
was previously principal of Sir 
Winston Churchill High School. 
Sherrill Willock-Willard, BA 64, 
lives in Ajax, Ont., where she has been 
a school trustee, a library trustee and 
last summer started a University 
Women’s Club in the area. In the past, 
she has taught high school English in 
Montreal, Toronto, and Edmonton. 
Uso A. von Karhan, BCom 65, isa 
general manager (Europe) with IMAX 
Systems Corporation and lives in 
Kempten/Allgau, West Germany. IMAX 
designs, manufactures and distributes 
large frame motion picture 
equipment. 


CORRECTION: Marie-Louise 
Moreau, BA 65, graduated from Sir 
George Williams, not Loyola as listed 
in the last issue. She is co-ordinator in 
the academic vice-principal’s office at 
McGill. 

Joi Oberman-Rubenstein, BA 66, is 
a clinical supervisor and psychothera- 
pist with the Health Association of 
Rochester in New York. 

Robert J. Ferguson, BCom 67, has 
been president and chief executive 
officer of Royal Life Canada in 
Oakville, Ont. since October, 1987. 
Jay Shink, BA 67, owns the Chicago 
and Shooters bars on Bishop St. in 
Montreal. He was in the needle trade 
for 14 years before getting into the bar 
business five years ago. 

Ronald Weiss, BA 68 (MBA 73), was 
appointed president and chief operat- 
ing officer of National Pagette Ltd. in 
Toronto last August. 

Morris A. Perlis, BA 69, was named 
president of American Express Canada 
Inc. last summer after spending two 
years as executive vice-president of the 
U.S. parent firm’s Personal Card 
Division. His new duties include 
worldwide advertising of the Ameri- 
can Express card, which will be 
carried out from Canada. 

Len Scher, BA 69, is producer of the 
CBC Radio program Ontario Morning 
in Toronto. He is also on the board of 








the National Radio Producers’ 
Association, Toronto branch. 


The 70s 

Andrew M. Elliot, BA 70, is director 
of market research and planning with 
Potash Corporation of Saskatchewan 
in Saskatoon. He joined the company 
in 1981 after ten years in Ottawa with 
the Government of Canada. 

Barbara Etcovich, BA 70 (MA English 
74 Ottawa), is self-employed in 
Montreal as a freelance writer in 
advertising, journalism, sales promo- 
tion and public relations. She has also 
been a professional dancer and 
choreographer. 

Robert B. Issenman, BA 70, senior 
partner at Martineau Walker, has been 
‘appointed national president of the 
Hong Kong-Canada Business 
Association. 

Hal Beauclair, Jr., BEng 71, lives in 
Leduc, Alta., and is president and a 
shareholder of Mustang Engineering & 
Construction, a company involved in 
major civil construction projects. 
Russell M. Chapman, BA 72 (MA 81), 
has been appointed vice-president of 
sales for Standard Life. 

Bruce Norman Connolly, BA 72 
Geography (BEd 73 Acadia), teaches 
social sciences at Hunts West Rural 
High School in Windsor, Nova Scotia. 
Peter R. Slaughter, BA 72 Political 
Sci (BCL 75 McGill), is corporate 
counsel handling legal and administra- 
tive matters for Nordic Laboratories in 
Laval. He is also vice-president of the 
alumni association of Lower Canada 
College. 

Peter Hoffman, BA 73, is a sales 
manager in real estate sales with 
Canada Trust Co. in London, Ontario. 
His hobbies include wine-making, 
photography, playing board games and 
the clarinet. 
Jerry N. Kotuba, BSc 73 Math, works 
for Stelco in Hamilton, Ont., as mana- 
ger responsible for business systems 
development and order processing. 
From 1981-87, he was a part-time 
lecturer in Sheridan College’s com- 
puter studies evening program. 

Fred Wilkes, BA 73 History, has been 
retired since 1984 but works as a 
volunteer electronic technician at 
McGill’s School of Human Communi- 
cation Disorders and Deaf Children’s 
Project. 

Sorel Cohen, BFA 74 (MFA 79), was 
awarded the 1988 Duke and Duchess 
of York Photography Prize in Septem- 
ber. The $16,000 prize was established 
by the Canadian government in 1986. 
She took the photograph of graduate 
Racville Tsigg in this issue of Concor- 
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dia University Magazine. 

George F. Holdron, BCom 74 (MBA 
76 Queens), is president and chief 
executive of Holdron-Moreault Inc., a 
private investment corporation he 
established in Hull in 1986 after 
leaving Travellors Canada, where he HE OPIMIAN SOCIETY 
was director, bond investments. He is it's a Matter of Taste! 

also vice-chairman and secretary of 
the Institute of Chartered Secretaries 
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Opimian News, the Society 
newsletter (for members Call the secretary in your 
only)... area today, or write to: 


part-time ombudsperson at Concordia the world... 
before that. She is now writing a 
mystery novel set in Montreal’s 
academic community. 


Francois L. Chevallier,BA, is the first THE OPIMIAN SOCIETY, 5165 Sherbrooke St. W., Montréal, Québec H4A 1T6, Tel: (514) 483-5551 
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goes by the name Sitting Bull. “I am in 
Phoenix (Arizona) with my wife Anita 
and my cat named Catte.” 

Budiman Effendi, BCom, isa 
managing director with Summa Surya 
Ltd., an international trading and 
investment company based in Hong 
Kong. He relaxes with golf, swimming 
and hiking, and is an executive 
member of the Hong Kong-Indonesia 
Bankers Association. 

Mark Goettel, BSc (PhD 87 Entomol- 
ogy Alberta), is a research scientist in 
insect pathology with Agriculture 
Canada in Lethbridge, Alta. He 
completed studies as an NSERC post- 
doctoral fellow at Cornell University 
last November. 

Humberto Santos, BCom (MBA 79), 
has been appointed a director of 
UNIGESCO Inc., the major sharehold- 
er of grocery giant Provigo Inc. He is 
executive vice-president, corporate 
banking, with the National Bank of 
Canada. 

Michael Pitts, BCom Accounting, is 
self-employed in the computer 
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Achievers Canada Seminars, a Calgary 
group that organizes speeches by 
‘““very successful people.’ He previous- 
ly spent 12 years in newspaper 
advertising and was 1982-84 chairman 
of the Standing Committee on 
Communications and Publicity for the 
National Liberal Party. 

Peter Wright, BSc Computer Science, 
is product assurance engineer with 
Prior Data Sciences in Kanata, Ontario. 
He is responsible for all graphics 
projects. 


1976 
Maureen Berry, BA Honors Theolo- 
gy, is manager of human resources 
with Coopers & Lybrand, an account- 
ing and consulting firm in Toronto. 
She is studying for her Masters at the 
University of Toronto’s School of 
Theology. In 1978, she married 
Christopher Barry (BA 75 History) in 
the Loyola chapel, but retains her 
maiden name, Berry. 
Raymond Leung, BA Honors 
Sociology, completed a Masters of 
Town and Country Planning at the 
University of Sydney in Australia in 
1986 and now works as a town 
planner for the Hong Kong govern- 
ment. He is also assistant regional 
commissioner of the Scout Association 
of Hong Kong. 
Peter J. Nadler, BA (BCL LLB 80 
McGill), is a partner and owner of law 
firm Nadler, Thau & Roberts in 
Vancouver. He also acts and studies 
performing arts, and is treasurer of the 
Green Thumb Theatre for young 
people. 


1977 

Frances Ruth Craig, BA, teaches 
French immersion to grade one pupils 
in Lacombe, Alberta. She studied 
French immersion at the University of 
Nice, France in 1987. 

Martin Dansky, BSc, lives in Italy and 
works for a company in the computer- 
assisted teaching field. He is also 
studying medicine at the universities 
of Trieste and Rome, and is acting in 
films and on stage. 

JoAnne Gallagher-Wills, BSc, works 
in Medfield, Mass. as a supervisor with 
SNARC, a company whose business 
she describes as “‘mental retardation 
services.’ She is continuing studies in 
medical rehabilitation administration 
at Northeastern in Boston. 

Mike Horner, BCom Accounting, isa 
marketing representative with Dupont 
Canada Inc. in Mississauga. 

Maged J. Kassis, BCom, has been 
appointed vice-president of Campbell 
Soup Ltd. responsible for overall 


PARENTS and FRIENDS 


Are you receiving this Magazine 
instead of the graduate? 

If so, help us by filling out this form 
and forward to Concordia Alumni 
Office, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
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corporate sales as well as management 
of the company’s Gattuso division. 
André Lalumiére, MBA, was recently 
appointed vice-president of Laurentian 
Bank Leasing, the equipment financing 
subsidiary of the Laurentian Bank of 
Canada (formerly City & District). 
David L. Stoloff, MA Ed Tech (PhD 82 
UCLA), is an associate professor 
teaching graduate courses in the social 
foundations of education at the School 
of Education, California State Univer- 
sity in Los Angeles. 

Cynthia Whalen-Grant, BA, isa 
systems analyst with Revenue Canada 
in Hull. She studied computer science 
at the University of Manitoba. 


1978 
Graeme Campbell, BFA, had his third 
commercial murder movie, Blood 
Relations, screened at the Montreal 
Film Festival last September. 

Robert Camplani, BA, recently 
joined the Quebec Ministry of Cultural 
Affairs as an inspector. He and his wife 
Nelia Palma, BA 78, are the proud 
parents of Julia, born last July. 
Thomas Keon, BCom Economics, 
works in Regina as a sales rep for the 
life and financial division of Wawanesa 
Mutual Insurance. 

Glen Koshura, BA Communication 
Studies, owns Koshcom Video 
Productions in Dollard-des-Ormeaux 
and acts as producer, director and 
cameraman. He makes beer and wine 
in his spare time. 





Max Lipsman, BA Pol Sci and 
Sociology, has been director of 
physical education and recreation at 
the Calgary Jewish Centre for the past 
three years. He was previously a social 
worker with the provincial govern- 
ment corrections service. 

Michel Roy, BA, has been appointed 
director of corporate and public affairs 
with Gaz Métropolitain in Montreal. 


1979 

David B. Collins, BCom, works for 
External Affairs in Ottawa as deputy 
director, USSR and Eastern European 
trade development division. 

Laura (Pazzano) Distaulo, BA 
English (Dip Ed 80 McGill), is the 
director of Les Jeunes Pivoines, a day 
care centre for pre-school children in 
Laval. 

Colleen O’ Neil, BFA (MFA 82 
Calgary), has been named director of 
the Sir Wilfred Grenfell College Art 
Gallery in Corner Brook, Newfound- 
land. She previously worked as 
curator-director of the Stride Gallery 
in Calgary, which she co-founded. 
Gino Romanese, BCom, is executive 
vice-president, residential division, 
with Royal LePage in Don Mills, Ont. 
He was previously divisional general 
manager, Quebec and Atlantic residen- 
tial division. 

Alan A. Todi, BCom, is a customs 
specialist with the computer firm 
Hewlett-Packard (Canada) Ltd. in 
Mississauga. 


1980 

Beverly Goldfarb, BFA, is an editor 
with Nortext, a Nepean, Ont., compa- 
ny that publishes magazines, books, 
brochures, and newspapers through- 
out Canada, including the Arctic. She 
was previously in public relations at 
the University of Regina. 

Sandra D. Jenkins, BA, is assistant 
registrar at the University of Alberta in 
Edmonton. 

Lori L. O’Brien, BA English/Political 
Sci (LLB 83 Ottawa), is a lawyer 
specializing in real estate law with 
Kelly, Howard & Associates in Ottawa. 


1981 

Albert Chang Alloy, BCom, is a sales 
representative with Montreal Trust in 
Brampton, Ontario. 
Jacqueline Pauline Dillion, BA 
Psychology, works with the Children’s 
Aid Society of Metropolitan Toronto, a 
child protection agency. 


1982 

Rachel Alkallay, BA, and Bryan 
Knight SGW BA 65) recently co- 
authored Voices of Canadian Jews, 
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Upcoming Alumni Association activities 


February 6: Adapting to Change. A workshop designed to enhance your 
ability to adapt to and facilitate change both at work and in your personal life. 


SGW Faculty Club Dining Room. 


February 18: Third Annual Casino Night. Place your bets once again at 
Vegas North and rub shoulders with the Alumni Penguin for good luck. Loyola 
Campus Centre, Second Floor. Call 848-3819. 

February 22: Creative Visualization for Everyday Life. A repeat 
performance by popular demand! This workshop will focus on everyday uses 
of mental imagery. SGW 7th Floor Secretarial Lounge. 

March 1: Your Inner Awareness. Lecture and experiential guided medita- 
tion to support you in connecting with your inner potential. SGW Faculty Club 


Dining Room. 


March 7: Shopping in Montreal. A seminar on how to “shop smartly” in 
Montreal. SGW Faculty Club Dining Room. 

March 18 & 19: Montreal Jubilation Gospel Choir directed by Trevor 
W. Payne (BFA’80). Two nights of gospel music at the Trinity Memorial 
Church. Proceeds will go to Concordia’s 1988-89 Annual Appeal. For more 


details call 848-3818 or 630-6840. 


April 1: Sugaring-Off Party. A fun-filled evening of traditional French 
Canadian revelry at La Feuille d’Erable, Saint-Marc Sur Richelieu. Call 848- 


3817. 


April 3: How to Communicate Assertively in Business. A workshop on 
how to handle positive feedback on the job. SGW H-769. | 
For more information on workshops/seminars, call the 
Alumni Office at 848-3817. 
May 17: Association of Alumni Sir George Williams Annual General 
Meeting. The meeting is held for the purpose of receiving reports and electing 


a new slate of directors. Call 848-3819. 
TORONTO ACTIVITIES: 


February 10: Chinese New Year dinner-dance sponsored by Concordia 
Chinese Alumni and the Concordia University Alumni Association, Toronto 
chapter. Ten-course dinner featuring shark fin soup and lobster for $30. For 
information, call Thomas Cheng at 927-0821 or Florence Flory at 665-0380. 

May 11: Annual general meeting of the Toronto chapter, at the Royal York 
Hotel. Meeting at 5 p.m. followed by reception. For information, call chapter 
president Bernard Forster at (416) 323-0044. 


Busy autumn of alumni gatherings 


The Concordia University Alumni 
Association had an active fall season of 
social and educational events. Things 
began in September when more than 90 
people attended the Annual General 
Meeting and Reception. There was a 
mix of older and younger graduates and 
Acting Director of Alumni Affairs, 
Carolishca Locas, contentedly walked 
away with some ten names of graduates 
who are willing to volunteer their time 
to the Association. Thanks to those 
who made the big step! We still need 
more of you to do the same. 

The Alumni Office was kept busy, 
(and sometimes frantic!) taking reserva- 
tions for several successful seminars/ 
workshops such as Creative Visualiza- 
tion, Effective Communication in 
Business, How to Take Better Pictures 
and The Art of Wine-Tasting. Each 
seminar/workshop was filled to capaci- 
ty. 

The Sixth Annual Golf Tourna- 
ment took place at the Royal Montreal 


Golf Club on Tuesday, October 4th. 
This ever-popular tournie attracted 
some 137 golfers who were bold (or 
crazy!) enough to brave the cold weath- 
er. They deserve a round of applause 
from all of us, don’t you think?. . ...On 
a more suspenseful note, seventy seri- 
ous sleuths gathered together for Mur- 
der Mystery Evening at Willow Place 
on Wednesday, October 26th. It’s a 
crime that Willow Place can’t accom- 
modate more people! That’s a good 
motive to do it again next year. 


LOYOLA NOTES: 

The Loyola Alumni Association spon- 
sored three reunions in the fall. The 
graduating classes of 1937 and 1938 
celebrated their 50th anniversary on 
Saturday, October 15th at the St. Denis 
Club. Some 80 people attended. On the 
same evening, 60 people from the class 
of 1963 celebrated their 25th anniver- 
sary at the Mount Stephen Club. On 
October 7th and 8th, 30 Loyolans from 
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the classes of 1952, 1953 and 1954 
gathered together after 35 years to 
renew friendships, remember good 
times and ‘“‘good old what’s his name"! 

Some 350 people gathered at the 
Hingston Hall Cafeteria for the 41st 
Annual Oyster Party feeding-frenzy! 
Alumni and friends had a “pearl” of an 
evening enjoying good food, good 
music and good company. 


SGW NOTES: 

The Association of Alumni Sir 
George Williams organized an evening 
at the Festin du Gouverneur on 
November 4th when 70 alumni and 
friends shared in an evening of 17th 
Century revelry. 


TORONTO NOTES: 

The Business Card Exchange on 
October 19th was a great success. The 
event will be repeated sometime in the 
winter. Everyone who brings in a busi- 
ness card will receive a listing of all 
cards received. 








which was published by Chessnut 
Press. The two are planning ‘‘a couple 
of other books”’ for publication this 
year. 

Sami Bebawi, MEng, is vice-president 
of construction with the Desourdy 
Group in St. Hubert. 

Seebacher Gernet, BCom, is founder 
and president of Hermont/B. Fortin, a 
distributor of industrial and marine 
products in St. Laurent. 

Yvon Lamy, BFA, is an art therapist at 
the Centre d’apprentissage parallele de 
Montréal Inc., a community centre for 
ex-psychiatric patients that he co- 
founded in St. Laurent in 1985. 

John L. McCabe, BA Rec & Leisure, is 
a recreation coordinator with Metro- 
politan Toronto Housing Co. Ltd., 
responsible for 35 programs in North 
Toronto. He is taking his Masters in 
municipal government administration 
at U of T, and coaches football at 
Seneca College. 

William Morris, BSc Chemistry, is 
technical services manager with PFW, 
a Mississauga division of Hercules 
Canada which produces flavours and 
fragrances for the food and cosmetic 
industries. 

Diane Titmus, BCom Management, 
works freelance in Ottawa as a 
consultant dealing with Third World 
development. She specializes in 
francophone African countries, 
working on contracts for CIDA. 


1983 
David J. Gilman, BComp Sci, works 
with Microsoft Corp. in Redmond, 
Wash., as project manager in the 
development of the OS/2 operating 
system software. He completed a 
Masters in mathematics at Waterloo in 
1986. 
Elizabeth Levesley-Evans, BA Early 
Childhood Ed, is a private tutor in 
Surrey, England. She has just com- 
pleted work on her Masters in educa- 
tional administration. 
Jean-Pierre Rayes, BCom, is the 
controller at Boflex Inc., a manufac- 
turer of flexible ventilation ducts in 
Mont St. Hilaire. 
Kayau Wong, BA, is studying second- 
ary education at the University of 
Alberta. 


1984 

Sylvain A. Brunet, BCom, is vice- 
president of marketing and corporate 
development with Megatrak Inc., a 
computer peripherals and software 
reseller in Brossard. He also does yoga 
and transcendental meditation. 
Carmelina Frascione, BA English, 
studied real estate science at Dawson 


Concordia family eligible 
for special affinity credit card 


ONCORDIA ALUMNI WHO 

live in Canada will notice that 
this issue of Concordia University 
Magazine has two covers. The out- 
side cover carries information on an 
exciting new credit card arrangement 
reached between the Bank of Mont- 
real and Concordia University. 

Under the agreement, negotiated 
by Concordia’s three alumni associa- 
tions, a special Bank of Montreal 
MasterCard card is being issued espe- 
cially for Concordia alumni, faculty, 
staff, and graduating students. The 
new card, to be introduced early this 
year, has a distinctive appearance 
combining the University’s logo and 
name with the twin-circle Master- 
Card logo. 

It’s called an affinity card, the term 
used for a credit card associated with 
a special interest group such as an 
alumni association, a charity or a 
professional association. Not only do 
cardholders benefit from special 
extra features, the university also 
gains a new source of income. 

All Concordia people, including 
those who already have a Master- 


Bank of Montreal ja 4] Banque de Montreal 


UNIVERSITY VS 
Montreal 





' 
Alumni 





Card, are invited to fill out the appli- 
cation form on the outside cover. 
Aside from the usual MasterCard fea- 
tures, the Concordia affinity card 
offers the following benefits: 

e $100,000 travel accident insur- 
ance policy; 

e Emergency airline ticket service; 

e Free credit card registration ser- 
vice; 

¢ No fee in the first year. 

The beauty of the arrangement is 
that supporters of Concordia can, 
without changing their spending 
habits, earn vital income for Concor- 
dia. Every time the card is used to 
make a purchase, a contribution is 
made to Concordia by the Bank of 
Montreal. It’s that easy! ¢ 


Concordia University in conjunction with Canadian 
Educational Travel Associates announces a 
1988-89 Alumni Travel Program 


March 11-18, 1989 


— Florida Golf trip at the Rolling Hills Golf Resort. Car 


included. Price $1,285. Tour Host: Diane Drury, BCom’83 


June 1-11, 1989 


- A tour of Ireland. Capture Ireland at its best. Approx. price: 
$1,958. Tour Host: Peter Shea, L BA’69. 


Any ideas regarding future tours - please call the Alumni office at 848-3818. 


For detailed itinerary 
on the above tours, 
please call or write: 





ORGANIZING EDUCATIONAL 
TOURS SINCE 1973 


VOYAGES e TRAVEL 





4616 St. Catherine West, Montreal, Quebec H3Z 1S3 
Tel.: (514) 937-9401 Toll free: 1-800-361-7580 
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and is a personnel manager with Re/ 
Max en Ville Inc. in Montreal. 
Gaétane Sirois, BA, is an assistant 
conference officer with the Canadian 
Intergovernmental Conference 
Secretariat in Ottawa. 

Ted Grisley, BA History, is a public 
service clerk with the North York 
Library (Don Mills branch) in Toronto. 
He previously worked with the 
mentally handicapped for two years. 
Sigmund L. Lee, BCom Accounting, 
is accounting manager with Toronto- 
based Fortress Scientific Ltd., a 
company which manufactures electric 
wheelchairs. 

Bruce Lourie, BSc Geology, is 
director of marketing research with 
Shared Health Network Services, a 
high-tech health care and telecommu- 
nications firm in Toronto. He received 
a Masters in environmental studies at 
York in 1987. 

Jim A. McEllitogg, BCom Marketing, 
is a document systems sales rep with 
34M Canada Inc. in Dorval. 

Philippe Morin, BCom, is a self- 
employed professional accountant in 
Montreal. 

Daniel Tozzi, BCompSci, is a pro- 
grammer analyst in the legal depart- 
ment of the New York investment firm 
Drexel Burnham Lambert. 


1985 

Natalie Chiasson, BCom, is an 
account executive responsible for 
major advertising accounts at the 
Montreal Gazette. She is also an avid 
member of the Canadian ski patrol. 
Mike Cohen, BA Broadcast Journal- 
ism, is national communications 
director with the Canadian Jewish 
Congress in Montreal. He was previ- 
ously a reporter with The Suburban in 
Céte St. Luc for 31/2 years. 

Guy Cournoyer, BCom, is an 
appraiser specializing in industrial and 
commercial properties with Lewin & 
Wright, valuation consultants in Pointe 
Claire. 

Helen Dawkes, BA Applied Social 
Sciences, investigates complaints of 
child abuse and neglect for the 
Children’s Aid Society in Cornwall, 
Ontario. She was previously director 
of the Crime Prevention and Victim 
Services Program with the YMCA in 
Pointe Claire. 
Jeffrey de Fourestier, BA Political 
Science, is working towards a Masters 
in history at McGill. He is co-chairman 
of McGill’s Friends of International 
Students, a student help and advocacy 
organization. 

Karen Hastings, BCom Accountancy, 
works for chartered accountants 


Clarkson Gordon in Montreal. She and 
her husband Peter Walker are expect- 
ing their first child this January. 
Michael Heath, BFA Film Animation, 
is co-owner of a used bookstore called 
Librairie 2020 in Brossard. Prior to 
this, he worked ten years as a sailor on 
Canadian Great Lakes ships. 

Doris Wai Li, MA Education, is in 
Hong Kong as assistant education 
officer at Helen Liang Memorial High 
School. 

Evangelos Mylonakis, BSc, isa 
chromatography expert with BDH 
Inc., a biotechnology and pharmaceu- 
tical company in Ville St. Laurent. He 
reports that he is actively involved in 
his own investment club and in real 
estate markets. 

Vittorio Rossi, BFA, had his play The 
Chain performed before sell-out 
crowds at Montreal’s Centaur Theatre 
last fall. 

Roy R. Sears, BCom Accounting, is a 
controller with the Somerville 
Packaging division of Paperboard 
Industries in Ville St. Laurent. He is 
responsible for accounting operations 
at three Montreal plants and one in 
Newfoundland. 


1986 

Elaine Brunette, BA Translation, 
recently became manager of the Ville 
St. Laurent branch of Manpower 
Personnel Services, a company that 
recruits and places temporary employ- 
ees. She is currently studying public 
relations at McGill. 

Rachel Edelstein, BA History (MA 88 
Northeastern), is a museum technician 
with the Frederick Law Olmsted 
National Historic Site, a research 
facility for historic landscape architec- 
ture in Brookline, Mass. She also 
works part time at the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts and the Boston Children’s 
Museum. 

Gino Insogna, BA Political Science, is 
a business analyst writing commercial 
credit reports on companies for Dun & 
Bradstreet Canada in Longueuil. He 
also referees hockey part time for the 
City of Montreal. He and Micheline 
Greco (BA 86) plan to marry in April. 
(Rowan Miles, BA English, works as a 
clerk at McGill’s McIntyre medical 
building. In her spare time, she writes 
up all your “‘Keep in Touch”’ informa- 
tion in this Alumni Notes column.) 


1987 

Sheldon Fogelbaum, BCom, isa 
capital control analyst at Kimberly 
Clark in Toronto and will be doing an 
MBA in September, 1989. 

Michael Humes, Dip Sports Admin, is 


assistant director of administration 
with the National Hockey League in 
Montreal. His duties include the NHL 
schedule, special events and office 
management. 

Janet S. Leith, BSc Biology, is 
studying dentistry at the University of 
Manitoba and expects to complete the 
program in June, 1992. 

Fraser Moffatt, BCom Marketing, is a 
systems analyst with Canadian Pacific 
Computers and Communications in 
Toronto, working with voice and data 
networks. 

Heather Skea, DIA, works in 
Whitehorse, Yukon, for Wardair 
Holidays Inc. as a destination repre- 
sentative. She spends six months of the 
year in Cancun, Mexico, seeing to the 
comfort of people on Wardair 
holidays. 

Greg Gregoriou, BA Economics, has 
returned to Concordia for his MBA 
after six years in the consumer 
products industry. S 
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Keep in touch 


Do you have any news you would like to share with fellow graduates? 
Please send a note, or fill in the form below. The address is - 
Concordia University Alumni Association 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 
We will publish your information in a coming issue 


Name a a eee eae) 


Home address 

Telephone 
Check box if this is a new address C1 
Name of employer 
Business address 

Telephone 
Your company’s business? 


Your position and what you do? 

Recent work history? 

lf you continued studies, where? 

What stich ____Opition Cae 


lf married, when and where? 
If you have any children, names and birthdates? 


Any hobbies, sports, recreational, volunteer or political activities? 


Any comments on Concordia University Magazine? 


IF YOU HAVE THE TIME, WE HAVE THE PLACE... THE CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. WE WANT YOU TO PARTICIPATE. 


Volunteer your time (check box) for — 
Montreal area: 


Phonathons L) Call 848-3823 

Homecoming L] Call 848-3815 Return this form to 

Committees LJ Call 848-3817 Concordia University Alumni Association, 
Toronto Chapter work init 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, 
Ottawa Chapter work L] (Help start a chapter in this area) Montreal, Quebec, H3G 1M8 
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A regular feature on 


Out of sight: hidden-away spots of 


interest around campus 


The Costume 


Photos: Charles Bélanger 


Costumiére Marjorie Ewing and designer 


Shop 








Susan Savage pose with shrouded mannequin 
used to tailor costumes for Concordia 


HERE ARE NO _ SPINNING 

wheels, but you half expect Rum- 
pelstiltskin to appear in a puff of smoke 
and demand his spun gold. We’re in a 
big sunny room where costumes for 
Concordia theatre department produc- 
tions are tailored, a business-like space 
jammed with mannequins, sewing 
machines, head blocks, cutting tables, 
ironing boards, and much more. 





Head of the hat-making section 


theatre productions 


The Costume Shop, as the room is 
called, brings outside professionals 
together with theatre students to come 
up with costumes that help convey a 
play’s mood. It’s a perfectionist task 
down to the last frilly detail, since stage 
lighting would reveal any flaws. Yet the 
proud creators must do without the 
praise of theatre reviewers, who talk 
more about acting and direction than 
costumes. 

On a visit last fall, about ten students 
were pitching in to produce 30 cos- 
tumes for Power of Darkness, the Tol- 
stoy play mounted in December. Look- 
ing at the work in progress, there’s a 
feeling of foreboding despite the light 
flowing into the St. Ignatius School 
room. The costumes look ominous, 
darkly colored, of heavy texture. Some 
of the mannequins are padded to create 
humps and spinal deformities. 

The costume-makers are delighted: 
The ominous stylings are fitting visual 
elements for Tolstoy’s seamy tale of a 
rich landowner who is cuckolded and 
later murdered by a stablehand assisted 


-by his evil mother. “It’s a stew of 


unnatural human passion,’ says cos- 
tume design teacher Susan Savage, 
explaining that the costumes must con- 
vey “the shape of the characters’ tor- 
tured and feverish souls.”’ 

Savage designed the Power of Dark- 
ness costumes, combining historical 
research into peasant Russia of the 
1860s with consultations with the 
play’s director. Among offbeat chal- 
lenges, she had to dress an actress like a 
horse, with whom the stablehand has 
an affair. ‘For her, I designed a horse’s 
head and a tunic worn over a corset 
that shapes her body like a mare’s.”’ 

A professional cutter then translates 


Capturing 
the shape of 
tortured and 
feverish souls 
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Savage's design drawings into original 
patterns, after fitting sessions with the 
performers. Students then cut and sew 
the pieces together under the guidance 
of a professional seamstress. 
Overseeing the costume production 
schedule is Margorie Ewing, with the 
elegant title of costumiére. She pur- 
chases fabrics, monitors budgets 
($2,000 for the Power costumes), and 
manages the flow of students through 


the Costume Shop — students from 
design in theatre, drama in education, 


performance, or a major in theatre. 

When the curtain comes down on 
Tolstoy, the next big challenge will be 
dressing the various knights, stewards 
and countesses to appear in an April 
production of Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night, directed by Joe Cazalet. 

Aside from gaining practical experi- 
ence on the sewing machine and cut- 
ting table, students learn how theatre 
costuming is more complex than pro- 
ducing street wear, says Ewing. For one 
thing, everyday clothes may have a 
little padding to square off shoulders. 
In theatre, however, padding and inter- 
nal structures are more extensively 
used to change an actor’s appearance in 
an extreme manner. 

The padding can be used to give 
someone a hunchback — or to build up 
cleavage among actresses. The half- 
moons of foam used for this purpose 
are stored in a Costume Shop drawer 
labelled ‘“‘Cookies.” 





Costume Shop Activity: More complex than making streetwear 


The multi-colored lighting that 
bathes a theatre production presents 
another constraint in theatre costum- 
ing. ‘““You have to select fabric colors 
that won't be lost or altered under 
different hues of lighting,” says Ewing. 
‘You don’t want to lose definition.” 

And theatre costumes are often spe- 
cially treated to exaggerate a well-worn 
look. “In the dye room, we sometimes 
paint the costume fabric with wear 
marks to make it seem old and used,’ 
says the costumiére. “The resulting 
ragged, lived-in look is called “broken- 
down’.” 

Although theatre costumes may have 
a short stage run, there is no skimping 
on tailoring quality. Those theatre 
lights can be counted on to highlight 
any faults or shortcuts. ““You can’t say 
no one will see bad finishing or edging 
because the stage is far away,’ says 
Francois Tellier, a second-year design 
student working on Power costumes. 
“So there’s almost a manic perfection- 
ism in costume-making.”’ 

Of course, costumes are not ripped 
apart after the last curtain falls. They 
are spirited off to a basement storage 
area to join some 400 other marvelous 
disguises, including a Pope’s cape anda 
Chinese opera outfit. They can be re- 
used in student one-act productions, or 
rented to the outside theatre commu- 
nity. They can also be borrowed by 
cinema, performance and dance stu- 
dents, says Ewing, but they aren’t hand- 














fee ‘ 
of ee 





scot Tie: Lae Sia SO 
Frilly detail demands perfection 


ed out to private individuals going to a 
party. 

Both Ewing and Savage agree that 
Concordia’s costume room is an excel- 
lent jumping-off point into the profes- 
sion. ‘‘Students get good exposure and, 
since budgets are not vast, they get a 
good lesson in resourcefulness,’ says 
Savage. 

And, for the spirit, there’s all that 
sunlight flowing into the Costume 
Shop’s enormous southern-exposure 
windows. “It’s one of the nicest areas 
I’ve seen anywhere,’ Savage marvels. 
“The usual tradition is to stick the 
costume room in the basement of a 
theatre, usually in a badly lit place 
without much air.’ 4 


# 


Odd and ends department 
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From the archives 


Official Organ of 
The Students’ Council, Faculty of Arts, Science and Commerce 
Sir George Williams College 


MONTREAL, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1044 


S.C.M. Dance Wed. | 


| ~snee= Holmes On Hand| 


ae, Willingdon moa, Floor Show Is | 
Feature Event | 


ev. De Mille Cameron will 


“dress the body on the 
* of Christianity and 
By Steve Armstrong { 
The patrons and patronesses of the forthcoming 8.C.M. Dance : 


‘er ~ “4 certain 
eresting 
te turn- 
taking place this Wednesday eveuing in the main gymnasium of Sir |; 
JOHN! N y HOLMES COLLECTION George Williams College are Dr. Norris, principal of the college and | 
Mrs. Norris, Lt.-Col. Holland, Officer Commanding, 2nd (R) Medium || 
Regiment, Royal Canadian Artillery and Mrs. Holland, Henry F. 
























Future 
will be 


ANYONE WHO'S SEEN Swinging in Paradise, the John Hall, Dean of the Faculty, and Mrs. Hall, Prof. Thompson, Head of 

. gio the Humanities Division and Mrs, Thompson, Capt. Max Ford, 

Gilmore (BFA 81) book on Montreal S Jazz heyday, may have Training Officer, nd (R) Medium Regiment, Royal Canadian 

e . < < Artillery, formerly Officer Commanding, 8.G.W.C. Millitary Training 

noticed that most of its photos came from Concordia Uni- Corps and Mrs. Ford. : - 
* Johnny Holmes an 


tourteen-plece orchestra will give 
out with the music, Johnny is 
considered Montreal’s number 
one trumpeter and has proven 
to be one of the Metropolis’ best|, 
drawing cards, 
To keep up the high standard 
‘lof entertainment; the floor show 
will feature Capt. Max Ford, 
who emceed many shows in Eng- 
land in the present war; Shirley 
Culley, soprano vocalist, star of 
the Red Cross concert; and Steve 
Armstrong, Agnes and Em Orlick 
in an acrobatic adagio act. Dur- 
ing the intermission, dancing 
will continue by the addition to 
the program of a novelty feature 
—sound films of famous‘ ‘name” 
orchestras. 


versity Archives. Indeed, alongside its main task of guarding 
the University’s past, the Archives watches over a priceless 
collection of local musical memorabilia. Available to the 
Music Department for research, the collection contains a 
wealth of early photos, vintage recordings and sheet music 
from such Montreal music figures as Johnny Holmes, Mynie 
Sutton, and Clyde Duncan. The photos here are of Johnny 
Holmes, whose Sir George connection is recalled in a 1944 
Georgian headline. They show Holmes with his band at 
Westmount’s Victoria Hall in the early 40s, Holmes with a 
young Oscar Peterson, and the man himself. 















Ever since the type of enter- 
tainment to be present was made 
known, the vast majority of the 
students haye planned to attend. 
To facilitate attendance, arrange- 
mente were mada ta rancel ‘Milt. 
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Missing! Certain Arts Grads, Class of ‘75. 


If you know where any of these or other graduates are, please fill in 


the form below and send to: Concordia University Alumni, 
1455 de Maisonneuve West, Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 





Lavoie, David Anthony 
Lavoie, Lise 
Lawrence, Keith F B 
Lawson, John C 
Lazare, Maxine 
Lazowik, Stephanie 
Leach, Diane T 
Leadbeater, Barbara 
Leckman, Theresa E 
Leduc, Yves Gilles 
Lee, Wai Ling 

Leli, Areti 

Lemieux, Guy 

Lenet, Irene 

Lenoir, Danielle 
Lepiesza, Roman Stephen 
Lerner, Michael 
Lessard, Jean Marie 
Letourneau, Linda E 
Leung, Clement Yau 
Levine, Edward R 
Levine, Linda 

Lewis, Gregor 

Lima, Manuel Silva 
Linder, Bessie M 
Lindsay, David Alexander 
Linton, Valrie D 
Little, Brenda H 
Lloyd, Wayne M 
Loiselle, D (Mrs) 
Lomas, Donald Bruce 
Lonardo, Michael 
Long, John Brenen 
Lord, Rita Margaret 
Lowe, Nancy Lee 
Lynch, Moriagnes 


Mackenzie, Robert A 
Mackenzie, Ronald Gregory 
Mackey, Joseph Stanley 
Mackle, Desmond 
Madsen, Remo Arvid 
Magdi, Ahmad Said 
Mahoney, Owen James 
Makuch, Richard Gabriel 
Malc-Garay, Marilyn 
Malo, Stephen 

Mandryk, Zenon Michael 
Maniatopoulos, George 
Mankassarian, Tatik 
Mann, Susan E 
Manousos, Dimitrios 
Mansfield, Rosemary 
Manso, Francisco Nodar 
Manson, Francis G A 
Marcogliese, Raffaele 
Marguis, Claudia Michaela 
Marie, Lena 

Marin, Jose Luis 
Marinos, Paul 

Markovits, Irene 

Marsillo, Elena Maria 
Martin, Beverly 
Martzoukos, Sylvia 
Matthews, Donald 
Matthews, Robert Frederick 
Matusiewicz, Philp L 
McCaffrey, Moira Theresa 
McCarthy, Audrey 
McCarthy, Michael 


McCormick, Kenneth Thomas 


McCoy, John Patrick 
McCrimmon, Barbara Joan 
McDonnell, Steven 
McGarr, Joan Alice 
McIntosh, Jennifer 
McKee, Joan A 
McKenzie, Joseph Edward 
McLaughlin, Peter F 
McLean, Leonard 
McNally, Lorraine 
Meaney, Michael Jospeh 
Melissotis, Dimierios 
Melrose, Kathryn 
Melrose, Sandra 

Mergler, Paul Konrad 
Michot, Annie A 

Miller, Garry Douglas 
Miller, Jeanette 

Miller, Margaret 

Millette, Raymond A 
Minai, Keiko 

Mitchell, Cameron 
Mitchell, David 

Mooney, Elizabeth P 
Moore-Blue, James C 
Morley, Desmond Anthony 
Morris, Donald 

Morse, Angela Marie 
Mortley, Basil Adulbert 
Morton, Glenn 

Moshonas, John M 
Moundroukas, Panagiotis 
Muharuma, Kassim Zuberi 
Mukerji, Shitanshu K 
Muretich, James Ivan 
Myers, Gene Edward 
Myers, Holly 

Myers, Maureen Joyce 


Nadeau, Luc Charles 
Nantel, Diane Ellen 
Narrainen, Streevarsen P 
Nawal, Neheme 


Nazareth, Dev Anthony Loyola 


Neiman, Jeffrey D 

Neville, Harold 

Newman, Jennifer 
Nicolson, Micheline 
Niederbuhl, Arthur Stephen 
Nill, Lorraine H D 
Norman, Burford 


O’Brien, Maureen 
Olesko, Patrick P 
Oliveira, Judy Garner 
Osborne, Kevin 
Ostrander, John Merritt 
Overton, Peter L 


Paquette, Susan Margaret 
Patterson, Nora Rita 
Patton, Hugh James 
Pearce-Kerins, Jean E 
Pellegrino, Josie 

Penn, Harold A 
Perreault, Susan E 
Perron, Alan Alfred 
Perron, Donna Lee 
Perron, Linda Marguerite 


Perroud, Helga M 

Peters, Norma C 

Phelan, Linda Christine 
Phillips, Gail Ann 

Philp, Edna Patricia 
Piertzyk, Paul 

Pivko, Sylvia R 

Plourde, Roger Kenneth 
Po, Maria Rita 
Podbreznik, Joseph 
Popowych, Oksana 
Potter, John Brian 
Potworowski, Christophe I 
Poutachidis, Chariclea 
Provost, Ghislaine 
Prowse-Martinez. Melinda 


Quintal, Andre C 


Ram, Eric Stanley ° 
Rattray, Charles R 
Rattray, Monika M 
Reich, John T 
Renessis, Dionysios 
Rennie, Diane Rita 
Ressegieu, James H 
Richards, Dudley R 
Rifaat, Malak Taher 
Robinson, Fred 
Rochon, Peter M 
Rodden, Graeme 
Rooney, Norma Susan 
Rose, Elizabeth 
Rosenberg, Gary 
Ross, Graeme 

Ross, Graham 

Ross, Hazel Dean 
Rowe, Teresa Mary 
Royle, Barbara 
Rudd, Margaret A 
Rumson, Barbara J Siket 
Russell, Janice 


Sabola, Linda Maria Lugia ~ 


Said, Liliane 


Schwartz, Marilyn L 
Scullion, Clare Rita 
Segal, Serge 

Senik, Teresa 

Sevigny, Pierre Albert 
Sexton, John B 
Shahrestani, Hamid 
Shane, Michael Patrick 
Shaver, Claude 

Shea, Margaret E 
Shea, Rita Marie 
Sheard, Barry Reginald 
Sheehy, Barry Maurice 
Sheriff, Tara Asha 
Sherman, Norma Lillian 
Ship, Susan Faith 
Shlay, Moshe 

Shuster, Karen 

Silva, Antonio 

Silver, Anne 

Silver, Margaret 
Simon, Jacques 
Simpson, Rodney R 
Sinclair, Gail A 
Singer, Mark Brian 
Skene, Patricia May 
Skitt, Terena Florence . 
Sklar, Lawrence S 
Sklar, Miriam 
Slaughter, Elizabeth Anne 
Smith, Debra Lynn 
Smith, Donald W 
Smith, Stewart G 
Smyth, Jean F 

So, Ching-Lee Anna 
Solomon, Lorraine 
Soloway, Valentina 
Soonderam, Myra 
Soroczan, Helen M 
Soued, Mayer 

Stanat, Frank D 

Stein, Barry Mitchell 
Stein, Lawrence 
Stephenson, Donald Joseph 
Stewart, Graham Foster 


Saint-Genest-Montalibet, C (Mrs)Stewart, Ruth L 


Saltzman, Carol S 
Samuel, Randall Thomas 
Sarty, Renee Lee 
Savage, Alida Gaye 


_ Schachter, Kay Susan 


Scharf, Richard W 
Schenker, Marianne 
Schiavi, Anna Maria Vani 
Schioler, Karen F 
Schlutz, Louise 

Schmit, Henri N 


Stockwell, Mary 

Storey, Isabel M A 
Stout, Imelda A B M 
Strub, Helen M 
Suhankova, Kveta 
Sullivan, Catherine Anne 
Sweeney, James Thomas 
Syriannis, Mireille 


Tache, David 
Tallman, Pamela B 


Taylor, Elaine Jennifer 
Thevenaz, Franklin-Noel 


. Thibault, Christine 


Thomas, Radha 
Thomson, Heather 
Thorpe, Bryan 

Tkatch, Murray 
Traynor, Lois Catherine 
Tucci, Maria Erika 
Tufenkjian, Viken 
Turnbull, Leslie Gay 
Turner, Jane Diane 


Udy, Mya P 


Vadish, Shulamith 

Van Balkom, Wilhelmus D 
Van Duinen, Marijke M 
Van Gool, Louis A 

Van Hemert, Pamela 
Vasil, Marina Angelike 
Vatteroni, Nedda 

Verba, Richard James 


Wallis, Thomas 
Wasserberger, Simon 
Wasserman, Rosie 
Watson, Linda 

Webb, Heather 

Wells, Douglas L 
West, David J 
Westerby, Jo-Anne 
Wexler, Beatrice 

White Greeley, Mary 
Whitelaw, Karen Elaine 
Wiechula, Longina M 
Williams, Audrey E L 
Williams, Elizabeth Gail 
Williamson, Donald T 
Willock, Rowena Mary 
Wilson, Barry George 
Wilson, Jennifer E 
Wo, Rae A Lee 

Wood, Jennifer J 
Woodward, Joan L 
Worden, John H D 
Wright, Darryl P 
Wurzbach, Janet Marie 


Xifaras, Eleonora 


Yang, Lie Fan 
Yates, Evan 
Yurkiwsky, Dennis 


Zieman, Margaret D W 
Zubatoff, Gaye 


| BA ‘75 MISSING GRADS FORM 


| NAME 

| ADDRESS 

| CITY 

| PROVINCE/STATE 
POSTAL CODEI/ZIP 


PHONE 
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the Concordia Executive MBA Program 


Today, more and more university 
graduates realize that the key to 
career advancement or successful 
career transitions lies in up-to-date 
management skills. 

In 1985, after several years of 
careful planning, Concordia 
launched its Executive MBA 
program with a specially-selected 
international faculty and the 
participation of accomplished 
business professionals. 

Now in its successful fifth year, 
the Executive MBA program at 
Concordia is a degree with a 
difference. The program offers busy 
professionals the opportunity to 
update their business skills and 
obtain an MBA degree in only two 
years, while still working full-time. 


Most participants are accomplished 
individuals with a minimum of 7 
years of managerial experience, from 
a diverse range of industries and 
fields, creating a unique classroom 
environment. 

Classes are conveniently arranged 
one full day per week on alternate 
Fridays and Saturdays for four 
13-week semesters and take place in 
our new state-of-the-art executive 
education facilities. The cost of this 
exceptional program is $10,750 per 
year, which includes all books, 
software, and other class materials, 
as well as meals and refreshments 
on class days. 

Why not invest in your 
professional career and contact the 
Academic Director for further 


information on this innovative and 
challenging program. Several places 
are still available for the academic 
year beginning in September 1989. 
Please call (514) 848-2993 or 
write to the Executive MBA 
Program, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. West, Suite GM-407, 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8. 


Concordia 


UNIVERSITY 





Committed to excellence in executive education 


